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This  report  is  the  work  of  the  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Regional  Office.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  analyses,  interpretations,  and  conclusions 
expressed  in  this  report  are  solely  those  of  the 
staff  responsible  for  its  preparation. 
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Chapter  I. 


SUMMARY 

Southern  California  is  the  center  for  the  movie  and  television  in- 
dustry. In  recent  years,  this  area  has  been  plagued  by  illegitimate 
talent  and  modeling  agencies  who  have  deceived  the  public  with  false 
promises  of  money  and  stardom.  Their  phony  schemes  are  often 
aimed  at  minorities  and  children.  This  exploitation  of  unsophisticated 
and  oftentimes  untalented  victims  nets  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
The  helplessness  of  the  victims,  as  well  as  the  blatancy  of  the  prac- 
tices, prompted  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Office’s  effort  to  expose 
the  problem  and  produce  remedies. 

This  office  began  a preliminary  investigation  of  talent  and  model- 
ing agencies  headquartered  in  Southern  California  early  in  1972. 
The  evidence  obtained  during  that  initial  investigation  indicated  that 
thousands  of  people  in  California,  and  in  other  areas  of  the  country, 
lose  significant  amounts  of  money  as  a result  of  deceptive  and  fraud- 
ulent practices  by  these  so-called  "agencies.” 

On  April  5,  1972,  the  Commission  authorized  this  office  to  conduct 
joint  public  hearings  in  this  matter  with  the  California  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  hearings  began  on  June  14,  1972,  and  concluded  on  June  19, 
1972.*  Forty-two  witnesses  testified.  These  included  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  state  officials,  industry  and  union  experts,  representa- 
tives of  talent  agencies  and  a number  of  consumers.**  The  testimony 
demonstrated  that  consumers  who  deal  with  disreputable  “agencies” 
stand  little  or  no  chance  of  obtaining  meaningful  employment  in  the 
entertainment  industry  through  the  services  of  such  agencies. 

The  hearings  were  successful  in  accomplishing  three  objectives: 

First,  and  most  important,  the  hearings  sharply  focused  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  problem  and  alerted  the  general  public  to 
deceptions  employed  by  fraudulent  talent  and  modeling  agen- 
cies. The  hearings  were  widely  reported  by  the  major  news- 
papers in  Southern  California,  all  seven  television  stations  and 
most  radio  stations.  This  coverage  was  reinforced  by  daily  arti- 
cles in  the  entertainment  industry  trade  papers  and  in  smaller 
neighborhood  newspapers. 


*For  description  of  conduct  of  hearings,  see  Appendix  A. 

**See  Appendix  F for  list  of  witnesses. 
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Second,  as  a result  of  the  investigation  and  hearings,  state 
and  local  regulatory  agencies  are  conducting  a more  concen- 
trated enforcement  campaign  against  phony  agencies.*  Since 
the  initiation  of  our  large-scale  investigation,  the  California 
Attorney  General  has  increased  its  actions  to  prosecute  several 
of  these  disreputable  businesses;  the  Los  Angeles  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney  has  obtained  a conviction  against  one  such  opera- 
tor; and  the  California  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  now 
introduced  legislation  (S.B.  686)  in  the  California  Senate  which 
would  severely  restrict,  if  not  close  down,  all  fraudulent  talent 
and  modeling  agencies.  (Appendix  E.)  It  is  expected  that  this 
legislation  will  be  enacted  within  the  next  few  month^.  Recom- 
mendations for  formal  Commission  action  will  be  forthcoming. 

Third,  complaints  about  and  ads  placed  by  bogus  talent  and 
modeling  agencies  have  substantially  diminished  following  the 
impact  of  our  broad-scale  investigation  and  public  hearings. 
The  number  of  questionable  “agencies”  operating  out  of  South- 
ern California  has  sharply  diminished  since  the  investigation 
began  in  early  1972. 

‘Chester  L.  Midgen,  National  Executive  Secretary,  Screen  Actors  Guild,  characterized  our 
effort  as  follows: 

“In  my  view,  it  [the  hearings]  not  only  focused  enormous  public  attention  on  the  con- 
sumer fraud  involved,  but  it  galvanized  other  agencies  of  government  into  actirn.  . . 
(Appendix  C). 
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Chapter  II. 


NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


A.  Overview  of  the  Entertainment  Industry  in 
Southern  California 

The  Southern  California  area  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
predominant  producer  of  motion  pictures,  filmed  and  taped  television 
shows  and  a large  portion  of  all  filmed  television  commercials.  All 
of  the  major  motion  picture  companies,  along  with  numerous  inde- 
pendent companies,  are  located  in  Southern  California. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  motion  picture  production  in 
Hollywood  has  been  at  an  all-time  low;  and  television  employment 
has  dropped  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  reruns  and  repeat 
broadcasts.’  * At  the  same  time  the  number  of  fraudulent  "talent 
agencies”  has  been  increasing. 

During  the  public  hearings,  John  Gavin,  President  of  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  (SAG),  graphically  portrayed  the  depression  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry.  Gavin  testified  that  during  1970,  more  than 
one-half  the  membership  (12,651  individuals)  earned  less  than 
$1 ,000.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  highly  skilled  and  experienced 
professional  actors  in  the  union  earned  below  $3,500.^  [Emphasis 
added] 

The  television  industry  is  also  in  a depressed  state.  David  Tyther- 
leigh.  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  Artists  (AFTRA),  stated  that  in  1971,  of  the 
7,815  dues-paying  members  of  the  Hollywood  Local,  5,563  earned 
less  than  $2,000.  [Emphasis  added]  Tytherleigh  emphasized  the  de- 
pressed state  of  affairs  in  the  industry  as  follows: 

“The  area  of  employment  is  rather  sparse  for  people  who  are 
professionals  and  who  have  been  employed.  There  just  isn’t 
enough  work  for  them  to  go  around.”**  ^ 

Children  are  prime  targets  for  phony  agents  who  proclaim  an 
abundance  of  roles  for  young,  inexperienced  actors.  Ralph  Winters, 
head  of  television  casting  at  Universal  Studios  (Hollywood’s  busiest 
studio),  exposed  the  falsity  of  these  claims  when  he  testified  that  at 
the  present  time,  Universal’s  need  for  child  actors  is  severely  lim- 
ited.'* 

The  need  for  fashion  (i.e.,  high  fashion,  print  media)  models  is 

‘Listing  of  numbered  footnotes  may  be  found  on  p.  76.  Page  references  are  to  transcript 
of  public  hearings,  "Unnamed  Talent  and  Modeling  Agencies,”  File  No.  722  3268,  June 
14-19,  1972. 

**A  talent  agency  operator  stated  that  "the  motion  picture  industry  ...  is  almost  doing 
about  2.6  percent  of  the  business  it  did  25  years  ago.”  ’ 
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highly  exaggerated  in  advertisements  by  fraudulent  agents  and 
schools.  Mary  Webb  Davis,  owner  of  the  Mary  Webb  Davis  Modeling 
Agency  (one  of  the  largest  legitimate  modeling  agencies  in  Los 
Angeles),  stated  that  approximately  99.9  percent  of  all  fashion  ad- 
vertising is  done  in  New  York.® -In  the  light  of  this  testimony,  the 
misleading  nature  of  modeling  advertising  in  Southern  California  is 
apparent.* 


B.  The  Legit'rmate  Talent  Agency 

For  purposes  of  uniformity,  this  report  will  use  the  SAG  definition 
of  an  artist  manager  (i.e.,  talent  agent): 

“A  person,  co-partnership  or  association  or  corporation  who 
or  which  offers  to  or  does  represent,  act  as  the  repesentative  of, 
negotiate  for,  procure  employment  for,  counsel  or  advise,  in 
and  about  and  in  connection  with  or  relating  to,  his  employ- 
ment or  professional  career . . .”.® 

The  California  Labor  Code  defines  artist  managers  in  the  following 
manner: 

“.  . . an  artist  manager  is  a person  who  engages  in  the  occu- 
pation of  advising,  counseling,  or  directing  artists  in  the  devel- 
oping or  advancement  of  their  professional  careers  and  who 
procures,  offers,  promises  or  attempts  to  procure  employment 
or  engagements  for  an  artist  only  in  connection  with,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  such  person,  under  a con- 
tract with  such  artists  by  which  such  person  contracts  to  render 
services  of  the  nature  abovementioned  to  such  artist”.® 

Legitimate  talent  agencies  are  required  to  be  licensed  (by  the 
California  Labor  Commissioner).**  Modeling  agencies  are  required 
to  be  licensed  (by  the  California  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs).*** 
Acting  and  modeling  schools  are  required  to  be  licensed  (by  the 
California  Department  of  Education).****  Firms  providing  employ- 
ment for  a fee  are  required  to  be  licensed  (by  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Agencies).***** 

A business  may  operate  entirely  outside  these  licensing  require- 
ments by  doing  the  following: 

1.  Avoid  calling  itself  an  artist  manager  or  modeling  agency; 

2.  Avoid  calling  itself  a school;  and 

3.  Carefully  word  its  contracts  so  as  not  to  indicate  that 
employment  will  be  provided  for  a fee. 

Accordingly,  phony  talent  and  modeling  agencies  usually  call 
themselves  “personal  managers”  or  “public  relations  firms.”  ****** 

*The  Davis  Agency  concentrates  on  non-print  modeling  such  as  live  fashion  sho\ws. 

“California  Labor  Code,  Section  1700.5. 

***California  Business  and  Professional  Code,  Section  9940. 

♦♦♦♦California  Education  Code,  Division  21. 

♦♦♦♦♦California  Business  and  Professional  Code,  Section  9902. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦Phony  agencies  generally  avoid  using  precise  occupational  designations  in  their 
names,  advertisements  and  contracts;  When  pressed  by  law  enforcement  agencies,  they  will 
usually  insist  on  being  called  ‘‘public  relations  firms”  or  ‘‘promotional  firms.” 
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In  the  entertainment  industry,  almost  all  performers  (including 
actors)  are  required  to  be  members  of  a union.*  These  trade  unions 
require  that  talent  agents  representing  union  members  be  “fran- 
chised.” If  an  agency  wishes  to  represent  a client  who  is  a union 
member  in  the  motion  picture  field,  that  agency  must  first  be  fran- 
chised by  SAG.  It  would  have  to  be  franchised  by  AFTRA  if  it  seeks 
to  represent  a client  in  the  television  or  radio  field.  Merely  being 
licensed  by  the  state  does  not  result  in  automatic  franchisement  by 
a trade  union.’  The  trade  unions  generally  grant  franchises  to  indi- 
viduals experienced  in  the  industry.’®  ** 

These  trade  unions  require  a strict  fiduciary  relationship  between 
an  agency  and  its  clients.  As  one  agent  from  the  largest  talent 
agency  in  the  world  stated: 

“If  an  individual  artist  manager  should  . . . atternpt  to  do 
something  incorrect  or  something  that  is  contrary  or  in  breach 
of  any  of  these  regulations,  the  Guild  [SAG]  can  voluntarily  dis- 
franchise the  agent  ...  it  is  tantamount  to  putting  him  out  of 
business.”  ” 

The  agent  further  emphasized: 

“An  agent  is  entitled  only  to  compensation  on  a percentage 
basis  of  what  his  client  earns.  If  his  client  earns  nothing,  he  is 
entitled  to  no  compensation,  and  indeed,  that  is  the  overhead 
factor  that  we  have.  We  do  a great  deal  of  work  on  this  kind  of 
deal,  and  if  something  does  not  turn  out,  we  do  not  expect,  nor 
do  we  take,  compensation  for  our  work.” 

Trade  unions  prohibit  a franchised  agent  from  accepting  this  com- 
mission unless  the  job  which  he  is  seeking  for  his  client  is  obtained. 
Trade  unions  also  prohibit  the  payment  of  other  fees.  Franchised 
agents  are  prohibited  from  charging  for  photographs,  public  rela- 
tions services,  resumes,  registration  fees  or  schooling.’'* 

The  legitimate  talent  agent  generally  works  on  a commission 
basis  only;  the  phony  talent  agency  will  usually  require  money  at 
the  outset  of  the  reiationship.  Fraudulent  talent  agencies  mislead 
the  public  into  believing  that  there  is  a great  demand  for  new  talent 
and  that  franchised  agents,  casting  and  production  people  will  use 
untrained  new  hopefuls. 

Legitimate  talent  agencies  rarely  advertise.***  For  example,  one 
agency  specializing  in  representation  for  television  commercial  work 
usually  handles  experienced  actors.  However,  on  rare  occasions,  there 
is  a need  for  a large  number  of  children  who  have  had  no  experi- 
ence.**** On  these  occasions  only  about  10  out  of  400  or  more  chil- 
dren auditioning  for  parts  will  be  selected.’^ 

*The  “Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947"  (Taft-Hartley  Act)  provides  that  an  em- 
ployer may  make  an  agreement  with  a labor  organization  requiring,  as  a condition  of  em- 
ployment, membership  in  the  union  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  employment  (29  USC 
158).  Trade  unions  attach  importance  to  such  an  agreement. 

**ln  the  Southern  California  area  there  are  approximately  200  agents  franchised  by 
SAG. '2 

♦♦♦Legitimate  talent  agencies  occasionally  engage  in  limited  types  of  professional  solicita- 
tion. For  example,  an  agency  might  send  one  of  its  agents  to  visit  little  theatre  productions. 

♦♦♦♦An  example  would  be  a “cattle  call”  for  toy  commercials. 
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Chapter  III. 


PHONY  TALENT  AGENCIES 


A.  Appeal  of  Phony  Agencies 

The  basis  for  the  appeal  of  phony  talent  agencies  is  the  aura  of 
glamour  which  surrounds  the  entertainment  industry.  [Emphasis 
supplied]  Witness  after  witness  testified  that  the  chance  to  become 
part  of  the  motion  picture  and  television  industry  is  the  principal 
reason  consumers  respond  to  deceptive  ads. 

Mike  Botwin,  California  Deputy  Attorney  General,  testified: 

‘There  is  no  socio-economic  group  that  is  immune  from  these 
types  of  solicitations  because  ...  of  glamour.”  ’ 

John  Gavin  (SAG)  stressed  that  glamour  is  the  bait  by  which  the 
public  is  duped.*  ^ Sgt.  Loren  K.  Waggoner,  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment Bunco  Squad,  told  the  panel  that  many  consumers  are  so 
movie  struck,  thinking  they  are  going  to  be  made  stars  overnight, 
that  they  will  shell  out  whatever  money  is  necessary  to  phony  agen- 
cies.^ Many  movie-struck  girls  fall  for  the  pitch,  and,  instead  of 
becoming  movie  stars,  are  sometimes  lured  into  pornography  and 
prostitution.^  [Emphasis  supplied] 

Conrad  Smith,  Western  Regional  Director,  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  (CORE),  stated  that  Blacks  are  not  immune  from  the  glamour 
appeal  and  that  many  agencies  are  now  operating  in  Black  neighbor- 
hoods.® 

When  people  see  children  in  high-paying  TV  commercials,  they 
want  their  children  to  be  part  of  that  glamorous  world,  too.  Believing 
their  children  to  be  just  as  talented  as  those  on  television,  they  are 
easy  prey  for  unscrupulous  operators  who  promise  stardom.’  The 
children,  themselves,  compound  the  problem.  One  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful reputable  agents  representing  children  in  TV  commercials 
testified,  “being  on  television  to  them  [children]  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world.” 

*A  talent  agency  operator  testified  as  follows: 

“people  have  been  trying  to  break  into  the  business,  and  the  reasons  for  that  is  that 
it  is  glamourous,  and  it  has  an  excitement,  and  a person  becomes  popular,  and  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  I have  been  offered  money,  cash  money,  to  take  some  people  into  the 
commissary  at  one  of  these  studios  so  they  could  sit  next  to  a star.”  < 

This  operator  added: 

"People  will  do  anything  to  get  into  the  movies  and  to  get  into  the  studios  and  into 
show  business,  and  that  is  why  a lot  of  these  phonies  succeed,  because  people  are  so 
naive  as  to  believe  they  can  get  them  into  a studio."  * 

This  witness  seems  to  qualify  as  an  expert  in  attracting  consumers  with  advertisements 
concerning  talent  agencies.  Within  a few  months,  2,600  people  contacted  him  in  response 
to  his  ads.  He  admitted  running  an  ad  because  he  wanted  to  test  the  “gullibility  of 
people.”  * 
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Another  appeal  of  the  phony  agencies  is  the  promise  of  high- 
paying  jobs.  [Emphasis  supplied]  Many  parents  feel  that  their  chil- 
dren can  earn  money  in  commercials  or  in  “extra”  work,  which  can 
be  saved  for  the  children’s  college  education.”  Some  people  who 
are  determined  to  avoid  welfare  feel  that  working  in  the  movies  is 
one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  earn  money.  They  are  prime  victims  for 
phony  talent  agencies.  The  image  of  TV  commercials  offering  a lu- 
crative income  is  widespread.  For  example,  Fannie  Young,  Chair- 
person, California  Communications  Coalition  (C.C.C.),  testified  that 
when  poor  people  read  about  a girl  in  a Dodge  Rebellion  commercial 
making  so  much  money  that  she  turns  down  a television  series,  it 
encourages  them  to  respond  to  phony  agency  ads.” 

Mary  Webb  Davis  offered  still  another  reason  why  the  entertain- 
ment industry  is  so  appealing.  She  stated  that  it  is  an  “ego  trip”  for 
many  people.”  Davis  recalled  that  even  after  applicants  are  told  that 
they  do  not  have  the  necessary  qualifications,  they  still  insist  on 
pursuing  a career.  Since  no  reputable  agency  will  accept  them  as 
clients,  they  turn  to  ohonv  talent  agents.” 


B.  Number  of  Phoney  Agencies  and  Volume  of  Complaints 

Over  the  last  few  years,  numerous  complaints  have  been  received 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  California  Attorney  General’s 
Office,  the  California  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  Bunco  Squad  and  various  trade  unions. 

Testimony  was  received  showing  the  magnitude  of  this  problem. 
John  Drobny,  Deputy  Director  of  the  California  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  stated  that  his  agency  “.  . . has  received  a sufficient 
number  of  consumer  complaints  to  [sjurely  indicate  that  the  Cali- 
fornia consumer,  particularly  those  living  in  Southern  California,  is 
being  defrauded  of  an  extensive  amount  of  money.” 

Chester  Migden  stated  that  the  problem  became  so  extensive  that 
SAG  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  all  the  enforcement  agencies,  urging 
them  to  take  some  action.  He  told  the  panel  that  SAG  received  so 
many  calls  each  week,  literally  hundreds,  that  the  union  had  to  assign 
a staff  member  to  fulltime  duty  to  advise  the  public  in  connection 
with  complaints  or  questions  relating  to  phony  agencies.” 

Conrad  Smith  (CORE)  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  twenty 
[Emphasis  supplied]  people  in  the  Black  community  is  victimized  by 
these  agencies.”  His  office  receives  between  20  and  30  complaints 
every  day  on  phony  talent  agencies.” 


C.  Pecuniary  Loss 

Millions  of  dollars  are  bilked  from  Los  Angeles  consumers  alone. 
Some  estimates  indicate  that  $6,000,000  was  illicitly  taken  last  year 
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from  Los  Angeles  consumers  by  these  phony  agencies.”  Smith 
(CORE),  estimated  that  $12,000,000  is  taken  from  the  Black  com- 
munity annually  by  phony  talent  agencies,  modeling  schools  and 
career  schools.^”  Migden  (SAG)  estimates  that  registration  fees  alone 
collected  by  phony  talent  agencies  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.^’ 
The  amount  of  money  lost  by  individual  consumers  can  be  any- 
where from  $25  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Photographs  can  cost  any- 
where from  $50  to  $500.  Young  (C.C.C.)  told  the  panel  that  some 
bogus  agencies  try  to  ascertain  the  financial  status  of  the  client  and 
then  assess  a price  for  photographs  based  upon  this  information.’^ 
In  many  cases  in  the  minority  community,  welfare  checks  pay  for 
these  pictures  and  registration  fees.’^  Young  pointed  out  that  other 
expenses  must  be  considered,  such  as  carfare*  and  money  spent  on 
clothes  for  the  children  which  the  low-income  consumer  cannot 
afford.  She  emphasized  that  all  these  expenses  represent  a substan- 
tial amount  of  money,  considering  that  many  of  those  deceived  are 
welfare  recipients.** 


D.  Socio-Economic  Groups  Affected 

No  particular  socio-economic  group  is  immune  from  the  solicita- 
tions of  phony  talent  agencies.  Victims  are  to  be  found  in  low,  mid- 
dle and  upper  income  neighborhoods.  They  are  Black,  White,  Mexi- 
can-American,  young  and  old.  The  State  Attorney  General’s  investi- 
gations reveal,  however,  that  solicitations  by  phony  talent  agencies 
are  primarily  aimed  at  specific  groups: 

1.  The  young  family  with  children; 

2.  The  unemployed  (with  ads  promising  easy  money  for  in- 
teresting work),  and; 

3.  Minority  groups  (some  agencies  will  set  up  in  ghetto  areas 
and  structure  their  whole  operation  to  appeal  to  Mexican- 
Americans  or  Blacks).’^ 

All  too  often,  the  victims  are  the  ones  who  can  least  afford  the 
loss:  a grocery  store  cashier  separated  from  his  life  savings  ($800) 
by  a phony  talent  agency;  a woman  with  four  children  who  was 
persuaded  to  hand  over  her  welfare  check  to  a phony  talent  agent, 
believing  that  her  children  were  going  to  receive  $1000  a month 
each  for  television  commercials;  ” a consumer  so  hard-pressed  for 
funds  after  paying  a talent  agency  that  she  and  her  family  of  six 
were  reduced  to  a diet  of  rice  and  beans  for  three  weeks.  In  her 
effort  to  make  a little  extra  money  she  had  found  herself  even 
poorer.” 

Conrad  Smith  testified  that  the  Black  areas  of  the  city  are  prime 
targets  for  these  agencies  because  of  low  sales  resistance  in  the 
ghetto  and  the  eagerness  of  people  to  earn  extra  money.  “These 
people  are  very  susceptible  to  being  bamboozled  and  flimflammed 

‘Several  bus  transfers  are  required  to  go  from  Watts  to  Hollywood. 

“Other  examples  of  consumers  losing  varying  amounts  of  money  are  discussed  later  in 
this  report.^® 
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and  ripped  off.”  Young  (C.C.C.)  substantiated  Smith’s  contentions 
and  added  that,  because  of  all  the  Black  films  being  made  (19  in 
July  of  1972),  and  the  use  of  Black  actors  and  extras,  it  is  easier  for 
bogus  operators  to  prey  upon  the  Black  community.* 

Young  advised  that  it  is  not  just  Black  parents  but  parents  in 
general  who  are  taken  in  when  a salesman  says: 

"Oh,  come,  Mrs.  Brown,  your  child  will  make  all  this  money, 
and  then  the  welfare  won’t  even  have  to  know  about  your  child 
making  this  extra  money.  This  is  your  child’s  income  and  not 
your  income,  so  you  won’t  have  to  tell  welfare  about  it.  You  can 
just  bank  the  extra  money  and  whatever  you  do  with  it,  that’s 
your  business.” 

It  is  not  always  the  poor  and  the  uneducated  who  are  affected. 
One  consumer  witness,  for  example,  referred  to  a professor’s  wife 
who  was  duped  by  the  same  phony  talent  agency  that  had  deceived 
her,  but  would  not  complain  because  she  did  not  want  to  look  fool- 
ish. 


E.  Duration  of  Business  Life 

“Talent  agencies’’  do  not  die;  they  just  change  their  names 
[Emphasis  supplied].  Because  phony  talent  agencies  generate  con- 
sumer complaints  and  subsequent  pressure  from  various  enforce- 
ment agencies,  agencies  tend  to  disappear  for  a time  and  reappear 
under  a different  name.  The  California  Attorney  General’s  Office 
records  show  that  of  all  the  cases  opened  in  one  year  against  phony 
talent  agencies,  approximately  ten  percent  were  still  in  business  at 
the  end  of  that  year.^^  Michael  Botwin  stated: 

"Usually,  a short  time  after  the  agency  advertises  an  open- 
ing, it  goes  out  of  business  because  this  business  has  a built-in 
obsolescence  factor.  Usually  these  companies  can  only  exist 
for  a limited  time  period.**  (Jsually  it  is  for  a matter  of  months, 
maybe  six  months  or  maybe  more,  until  their  customers  and 
clients  realize  that  they  have  been  victimized  and  they  start 
complaining,  and  as  it  is  easier  at  the  point  for  a company  to 
close  down  their  doors  and  just  move  away  or  across  the  hall 
or  across  the  street  than  face  up  to  consumers,  they  do  so, 
and  they  will  reappear  under  a different  name,  advertising  the 
identical,  same  thing.”  *** 

The  Attorney  General’s  description  of  phony  talent  agencies  as 
fly-by-night  operators  was  substantiated  by  other  expert  witnesses. 
Sgt.  Waggoner  stated: 

"Sometimes  they  will  go  into  business  under  one  name  and 

*The  notion  that  large  numbers  of  Black  actors  and  actresses  are  in  high  demand  is  dis- 
pelled by  Young's  testimony  that  there  is  currently  a sufficient  number  of  (professional) 
Black  actors  and  actresses  to  more  than  adequately  fill  present  demand.” 

**The  staff  discovered,  prior  to  the  hearings,  that  although  the  companies  dissolve  con- 
stantly, the  individuals  involved  remain  in  the  business. 

***Because  of  the  peculiar  hit-and-run  nature  of  these  businesses,  the  staff  believes  that 
media  exposure  of  these  firms  and  particularly  their  practices  has  been  extremely  impor- 
tant. 
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in  four  or  five  months,  they  will  go  out  of  business  after  they 
had  collected  enough  money  and  start  another  company  up.” 

Treesa  Drury  (television  consumer  reporter)  testified: 

“One  of  the  reasons  that  Small  Claims  Court  is  of  no  value 
to  the  consumer  is  because  after  the  consumer  finds  out  he  has 
been  taken,  the  company  has  changed  its  name  by  that  time 
or  gone  out  of  businesses  of  left  the  state.” 

David  Tytherleigh  (AFTRA)  agreed  that  the  phony  talent  agencies: 

“.  . . are  hit-and-run  people.  Oftentimes,  they  will  open  up 
an  office  for  just  a short  period  of  time  and  then  disappear. 

I know  that  they  also  go  to  smaller  towns  and  set  up  offices  for 
just  a few  days  and  represent  themselves  as  having  contracts 
with  producers  in  Hollywood,  and  they  get  the  registration  fees 
or  some  kind  of  fees.” 
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Chapter  IV. 


PRACTICES  EMPLOYED  BY  PHONY  TALENT 
AND  MODELING  AGENCIES 


A.  Methods  of  Solicitation 

Phony  talent  and  modeling  agencies  usually  use  three  primary 
types  of  solicitations: 

1.  Printed  advertisements  appearing  in  newspapers  and 
magazines; 

2.  Direct  mail  solicitations,  and; 

3.  Direct  contact — usually  by  telephone. 

All  solicitations  are  essentially  alike.  They  stress  that  there  are 
jobs  available  for  persons  seeking  work  in  the  motion  picture,  TV  or 
modeling  industry.  Ads  frequently  appear  in  the  “Help  Wanted” 
columns.  They  use  such  language  as  “Men,  Women  and  Children 
needed,  bit  players  and  extras,  new  faces,  all  types,  can  qualify”.’ 
Alluring  salary  ranges  are  usually  offered  as  a temptation.* 

Ads  profess  to  have  jobs  immediately  available.  Often  they  state 
that  no  fees  will  be  required.  Consumers  responding  to  the  ads 
learn,  however,  that  registration  fees,  tuition  fees,  or  photographs 
are  usually  a prerequisite  to  obtaining  employment.’ 

According  to  Richard  DeWalt  (Chief,  California  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Agencies),  one  organization  placed  advertisements  on  tele- 
vision** showing  a football  field  and  cheering  fans.  The  firm  indicated 
a need  for  new  faces  as  extras  in  motion  pictures.  They  were  to  call 
a number  in  response  to  the  ad.^  These  individuals  subsequently 
learned  they  were  required  to  pay  a registration  fee  in  order  to  “join 
the  club”  and  obtain  “good  jobs.”  *** 

The  vice  president  of  one  of  the  largest  franchised  agencies  in  the 
world  testified  that  his  firm  never  advertises  directly  for  clients.  He 
emphasized  that  any  “agency”  advertising  for  clients  in  a newspaper 
would  immediately  be  considered  suspect  and  fraudulent.’ 

Another  solicitation  commonly  used  by  questionable  talent  and 
modeling  agencies  is  the  use  of  direct  mail.  One  witness  testified 

*On  one  day,  13  questionable  talent  agencies  placed  ads  of  this  nature  in  one  of  the 
entertainment  trade  journals.^ 

**This  is  not  a typical  method  of  solicitation. 

***A  talent  agency  operator  testified  that  the  bulk  of  his  advertising  is  placed  in  Los 
Angeles  suburban  newspapers.*  His  most  frequent  ad  stated  ‘‘Boys  and  Girls  wanted,  who 
are  not  afraid  of  TV  camera;  ages  3 through  12.”  r Another  ad  placed  by  the  agency  runs 
in  local  newspapers  using  the  picture  of  one  of  the  agency’s  clients.  This  witness  acknowl- 
edged that  this  client  was  not  signed  by  his  agency  until  after  she  had  made  the  commer- 
cial that  he  flaunts  in  the  advertisement.* 
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that  she  received  a form  letter  from  an  "agency”  informing  her  that 
her  child  might  be  the  proper  type  for  print  advertising  and  television 
work.  She  received  nine  letters  from  various  “agencies”  during  a 
two-year  period  following  the  birth  of  her  son.’  She  stated  that  al- 
though the  letters  were  from  different  companies,  all  were  similar.’® 
Sgt.  Waggoner  (L.A.P.D.)  gave  examples  of  other  gimmicks  used 
in  conjunction  with  solicitations.  He  indicated  that  some  photog- 
raphers use  high  school  yearbooks  to  get  names,  telephone  numbers 
and  addresses  of  students.  This  information  is  sold  to  various  talent 
agencies.  Unscrupulous  agents  then  send  letters  to  parents  inform- 
ing them  that  their  children  might  qualify  for  jobs  in  the  television 
or  motion  picture  industry.” 

Waggoner  also  reported  the  following: 

"...  I have  had  other  complaints  where  they  have  gotten 
these  young  movie-struck  girls  and  young  ladies,  they  are  the 
ones  who  usually  fall  for  this,  and  they  want  to  be  movie  stars 
and  they  get  these  young  girls  in  and  some  of  the  studios  will 
ask  them  to  strip  off  and  after  they  have  taken  their  clothes  off, 
they  take  their  clothes  and  they  turn  to  pornography.” 

“I  had  one  certain  talent  agent  in  the  city  that  was  quite 
active  in  that.  They  would  get  these  young  girls  to  strip  off  and 
they  would  tell  them  that  they  would  like  to  make  some  pictures 
over  in  Arizona  and  they  take  them  to  Arizona  and  after  they 
have  made  this  pornography,  they  would  get  ahold  of  them  and 
they  would  put  them  in  this  house  of  prostitution  and  take  them 
back  to  the  East  Coast  and  these  girls  would  be  too  ashamed 
to  come  back  out  here  to  their  folks  or  parents  and  let  them 
know  what  they  were  doing.”  ” 

Another  form  of  solicitation  is  personal  contact.  In  one  case,  a 
child  was  given  a phone  number  by  her  schoolteacher.*  The  child 
was  told  that  if  her  mother  called  the  number,  she  would  be  able  to 
obtain  work  as  an  extra  in  a movie  being  made  for  the  "Optimist 
Club,”  earning  $30  a day  for  two  days.  When  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter arrived  the  following  Saturday  at  the  given  address,  they  found 
50  to  100  people  waiting  to  be  interviewed,  many  from  the  same 
school.  A sales  pitch,  made  by  the  "talent  agency”  required  a fee 
ranging  from  $25  to  $250.”* 

In  the  Spring  of  1971,  one  consumer  began  receiving  telephone 
calls  from  a representative  of  a “modeling  agency.”  A young  woman 
informed  the  consumer  that  her  name  had  been  given  to  the  agency 
as  someone  who  might  be  interested  in  obtaining  a job  as  a model. 
Although  she  stated  that  she  was  not  interested,  she  received  sev- 
eral more  calls  approximately  one  month  later,  at  which  time  the 
same  line  of  introduction  was  used.  When  the  witness  became  more 
interested  and  asked  where  the  agency  got  her  name,  she  was  told 
that  leads  came  from  various  sources  including  fashion  shows  held 
in  department  stores  and  luncheons  in  restaurants.  The  witness  was 
confused  by  this  response  because  she  had  only  been  in  the  Los 

*The  teacher,  herself,  was  duped  as  well.'^ 
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Angeles  area  for  a short  time  and  had  not  attended  any  fashion 
shows  or  luncheons. 

She  was  told  in  later  phone  calls  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
agency  to  know  what  she  looked  like  or  what  kind  of  experience  she 
had  had  because  the  agency  could  find  some  sort  of  modeling  job 
for  her  regardless  of  her  previous  experience  or  physical  appearance. 
When  the  witness  went  to  the  agency  regarding  the  alleged  job,  a 
salesman  attempted  to  sell  her  a modeling  course.'® 


B.  Sales  Practices 

Phony  talent  and  modeling  agencies  use  various  gimmickry  to 
induce  sales.  After  usually  enticing  the  victims  with  an  ad  or  letter, 
a “closer”  is  sent  to  the  home  or  the  consumer  is  asked  to  come 
to  the  place  of  business  where  the  sale  can  be  consummated.'® 

A consumer  testified  that  in  response  to  a newspaper  ad,  she  took 
her  daughter  to  a restaurant  for  an  audition  on  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision. While  there,  the  “agent”  attempted  to  put  the  parents  at  ease 
by  telling  them  that  his  agency  was  legitimate  and  above-board.  Her 
daughter  subsequently  went  into  a room  and  performed  on  closed 
circuit  television.  A few  days  later,  she  received  a letter  from  the 
“agency”  stating  that  her  little  girl  was  accepted  and  should  come 
in  for  an  appointment  so  that  a contract  (i.e.,  payment  of  money) 
could  be  negotiated.  Although  a contract  was  signed  and  money  was 
paid,  the  daughter  never  obtained  employment.  The  woman  asked 
in  vain  for  a refund  and  subsequently  complained  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.'^ 

In  selling  contracts,  agencies  often  claim  that  their  clients  earn 
salaries  of  $35  to  $175  a day.  These  representations  of  salaries  for 
inexperienced  actors  and  actresses  are  false  and  are  particularly  out- 
rageous in  light  of  the  income  percentage  figures  for  Screen  Actors 
Guild  members.'® 

Salesmen  for  illegitimate  talent  agencies  may  use  other  deceptive 
means  to  sell  contracts.  Consumers  are  told  that  they  are  being 
offered  a special  opportunity  and  that  they  must  take  advantage  of 
it  immediately  because  “tomorrow  will  be  too  late.”  Salesmen  are 
thus  able  to  close  a sale  without  giving  consumers  time  to  thorough- 
ly consider  the  contract.*  In  order  to  sell  contracts,  companies  also 
tell  consumers  that  they  are  receiving  preferential  treatment.  For 
instance,  one  consumer  was  told  she  could  have  a $125  modeling 
course  for  only  $82.50.'" 


*One  example  of  the  “tonight  only”  technique  can  be  found  on  p.  177  of  the  transcript. 
Page  references  are  to  transcript  of  public  hearings,  “Unnamed  Talent  and  Model  Agen- 
cies,” Pile  No.  722  3268,  June  14-19,  1972. 
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C.  Required  Capital  Outlay  (Consumer) 


The  characteristic  that  best  distinguishes  a legitimate  talent  agency 
from  a non-legitimate  agency  is  the  fact  that  illegitimate  agencies 
usually  charge  an  advance  fee  to  consumers.  The  fee  charged  by 
phony  talent  agencies  is  allegedly  in  payment  for  such  things  as 
registration,  photographic  layouts,  composites,  video  tapes,  and/or 
tuition  for  acting  schools  or  other  classes.* 

1.  Registration  Fees 

Detective  Jay  LaSeur  (San  Diego  Sheriff’s  Office)  stated  that  vic- 
tims of  one  “agency”  paid  a $1200  registration  fee.  Of  this  fee, 
$250-$300  was  paid  for  photographs.  The  remaining  $900  was  for 
“other  services”  which  were  neither  specified  nor  performed.** 
Another  consumer  witness  testified  that  her  contract  with  a “mod- 
eling agency”  required  $22  per  year  for  a five-year  period.  This  fee 
was  only  for  the  maintenance  of  her  child’s  pictures  in  a portfolio. 
The  portfolio  was  to  be  presented  to  people  in  the  industry  who 
would  allegedly  obtain  work  for  her  child.  She  was  informed  verbally 
that  if  her  child  was  not  accepted  for  a job  within  three  months,  she 
would  receive  a full  refund.  However,  the  written  contract  merely 
stated  that  the  agency  was  only  required  to  sign  her  with  a fran- 
chised artist  representative.  There  was  no  requirement  in  the  contract 
that  a refund  would  be  given  if  employment  was  not  obtained.*** 
One  “agent”  charges  a flat  registration  fee  of  $50  for  “unknown 
services”  “ and  anywhere  between  $25-$250  for  photographs.” 
Another  “talent  agent”  stated  that  his  total  fee  of  $195  includes 
such  services  as  “tips  of  the  trade”  and  video  tapes  or  any  other 
things  which  the  client  may  need.^^ 

2.  Payment  for  Photographs  and  Video  Tapes 

Almost  all  victims  of  fraudulent  agencies  are  persuaded  to  buy' 
photographs.  Consumers  are  led  to  believe  that  their  pictures  will  be 
shown  to  producers  and  casting  personnel.  Rarely  are  the  pictures 
presented  to  producers  and  often  the  customer  never  sees  the  fin- 
ished photos.’^ 

Kickback  arrangements  between  phony  talent  agents  and  photog- 
raphers are  prevalent.’*  The  agent  will  send  the  victim  to  a photog- 
grapher  with  whom  he  has  a working  agreement.  The  photographer 
returns  a percentage  of  the  fee  to  the  talent  agent.  For  this  reason 


*See  CX  3 for  Fact  Sheet  Regarding  Talent  Agencies.  SAG,  in  conjunction  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Regional  Office,  distributed  over  3000  of  these  sheets  to  interested  consumers. 

**The  “agent”  involved  was  tried  and  convicted  in  San  Diego,  California  for  grand  theft. 
The  basis  for  prosecution  was  the  money  obtained  from  customers,  described  above  as 
"other  services.”  2' 

♦♦♦Evidence  indicates  that  all  of  the  children  signed  by  this  agency  were  "accepted”  by 
the  same  artist  manager.  However,  none  of  the  hundreds  of  children  have  obtained  em- 
ployment through  her  efforts  (Botwin  Physical  Exhibit  A). 
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the  photographic  fees  are  always  inflated.  Often  the  pictures  are  of 
extremely  poor  quality.* 

One  consumer  testified  that  she  was  required  to  pay  $250  for 
photographs  that  were  to  be  used  by  a “talent  agency”.’^  The  photog- 
rapher used  by  this  “agent”  was  located  in  the  building  directly 
behind  the  “agency.”  The  consumer  stated  that  she  has  never  seen 
any  of  the  pictures  allegedly  taken  of  her  child.  When  she  asked  to 
see  the  pictures  she  was  told  that  they  had  been  locked  away  in  a 
closet  and  the  key  was  not  available.  The  consumer  was  never  per- 
mitted to  see  the  photographs. 

Conrad  Smith  (CORE)  testified  that  Black  consumers  pay  an  aver- 
age of  $175-$200  for  photographs  to  phony  talent  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  photographs,  they  are  required  to  have  as  many  as  several 
hundred  composites  made  for  which  they  pay  about  $90.  In  most 
cases,  the  consumer  will  receive  five  or  ten  of  these  composites  and 
never  see  the  rest.’’ 

Lulu  Fields,  head  of  Lulu  Fields  Modeling  Agency,  testified  that 
some  students  currently  enrolled  in  her  modeling  school  have  been 
victimized  by  photographers  who  are  working  in  conjunction  with 
phony  talent  agents.  She  stated  that  the  quality  of  the  pictures  taken 
by  these  photographers  frequently  show  that  they  have  not  been  taken 
by  trained  professionals.®® 

Industry  members  testified  that  composites  should  not  cost  the 
large  amounts  paid  by  consumers.  Mary  Webb  Davis  said  it  should 
never  cost  more  than  $50  for  composites.®’  She  stated  that  in  the 
fashion  modeling  field,  a good  photographic  model  can  usually  get 
her  book  (series  of  pictures)  together  at  no  cost.  Most  photographers 
are  more  than  willing  to  take  pictures  of  photogenic  girls.  They  will 
then  give  the  girl  proof  sheets  without  charge.  When  Davis  sends  new 
girls  to  beginning  photographers,  these  girls  are  able  to  choose  three 
8 X 10  glossies  for  only  $20. 

Charles  Stern,  President  of  the  Charles  Stern  Agency,  stated  that 
he  does  not  recommend  photographers  to  his  clients.  He  tells  them 
that  pictures  are  not  necessary  until  they  have  been  signed  to  a 
contract.®’ 


3.  Payment  for  Schools  and  Classes 

Many  phony  agents  attempt  to  convince  their  clients  that  to  be 
employable  they  must  enroll  in  acting  or  modeling  classes.  Agencies 
charge  fees  for  these  courses,  which  are  conducted  unprofessionally 
and  fail  to  adequately  prepare  the  students  for  their  hoped-for  career. 

Two  consumers  testified  as  to  their  experiences  with  a “modeling 
agency.”  The  first  consumer’s  daughter  initially  completed  ten  les- 
sons for  $93.  She  was  then  told  that  20  additional  lessons  were 
necessary  for  “brushup  and  training.”  They  consisted  of  modeling, 
hair  grooming  and  other  techniques.  When  the  girl  had  completed 


*CX  27,  31.  These  photographs  generally  demonstrate  a lack  of  professional  technique. 
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a total  of  30  lessons,  she  was  notified  that  the  school  had  changed 
hands  and  that  she  would  need  an  additional  20  lessons.  After  com- 
pleting these  lessons,  she  was  told  that  the  school  required  com- 
pletion of  105  lessons.  Altogether,  the  child  attended  modeling 
courses  for  two  years.  In  that  time,  the  consumer  spent  approxi- 
mately $900  for  the  modeling  lessons  and  $150  for  composites. 
According  to  the  witness,  the  routine  taught  during  this  two-year 
period  was  essentially  the  same  over  and  over  again.  The  psycho- 
logical effect  on  her  child  was  extreme,  and  she  (the  daughter)  was 
reduced  to  tears  when  job  offers  failed  to  materialize.^^ 

The  second  consumer  was  also  taken  by  the  same  “agency.”  She 
paid  $82.50  for  her  daughter’s  ten  lessons.  After  completing  these 
lessons,  one  of  the  employees  took  her  aside  and  told  her  that  the 
agency  would  not  find  work  for  her  daughter  and  that  the  courses 
were  therefore  useless.^®  Initially,  both  of  these  consumers  respond- 
ed to  advertisements  placed  by  this  agency  which  falsely  reported 
that  jobs  were  available  and  that  no  experience  was  necessary.^* 
Another  victim  of  a phony  talent  agency  told  the  panel  that  when 
she  signed  a contract  with  a SAG  franchised  agency  for  placement 
and  for  photographs,  she  was  told  that  she  would  have  to  go  to  mod- 
eling school.  She  was  informed  by  the  agency  that  they  did  not  place 
any  of  their  clients  unless  and  until  they  attended  their  school.  The 
school  was  strategically  located  behind  the  agency's  office  and  in 
order  for  the  “pupil”  to  gain  entrance  to  the  school,  she  was  required 
to  knock  on  the  door  three  times  and  wait  until  a man  answered  the 
door.  The  course  consisted  of  lessons  in  modeling  and  makeup  tech- 
nique. When  the  consumer  had  completed  the  course,  she  called  the 
agency  for  three  months  to  see  if  work  had  been  obtained.  The 
agency  never  obtained  any  employment  for  her.^^ 

This  type  of  sales  pitch  requiring  school  training  was  even  used 
on  professional  models  who  posed  as  job  applicants  in  conjunction 
with  an  investigation  by  the  California  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs.^® 
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Chapter  V. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  HEARINGS 


A.  Consumer  Education 

Educating  the  California  consumer  to  the  practices  of  fraudulent 
talent  and  modeling  agencies  was  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  hearings.  This  was  accomplished  primarily  by  extensive 
media  coverage.*  All  seven  Los  Angeles  television  stations  presented 
in-depth  coverage  of  the  hearings.  The  two  major  daily  newspapers, 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Herald  Examiner,  featured  daily 
articles  on  testimony  elicited  at  the  hearings.  Smaller,  more  localized 
newspapers  and  the  trade  papers  (Daily  Variety  and  The  Hollywood 
Reporter)  presented  daily  coverage.  Aspiring  actors  and  actresses, 
as  well  as  professionals,  read  these  trade  papers.  Most  radio  stations 
in  Southern  California  devoted  news  time  to  coverage  of  the  hearings. 

We  believe  this  extensive  coverage  went  a long  way  toward  edu- 
cating consumers  in  this  area. 


B.  State  Action 


1.  Legislation 


For  the  past  several  years,  the  State  of  California  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  proliferation  of  fraudulent  talent  and  modeling  agen- 
cies. The  California  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  recently 
sought  ways  to  strengthen  and  broaden  existing  state  legislation 
in  this  area.**  Within  the  past  few  months  the  first  genuine  promise 
of  meaningful  legislation  has  arisen. 

In  the  early  Spring  of  1972,  at  the  instance  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs,  legislation  was  introduced  in  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature.  This  proposed  bill  (California  Senate  Bill  686)  de- 
fines an  artist  manager  as: 

. . a person  who  engages  in  the  occupation  of  advising, 
counseling,  or  directing  artists  in  the  development  or  advance- 
of  their  professional  careers  and  who  procures,  offers. 


‘Examples  of  press  coverage  in  Appendix  B. 

CodP^^r^m  '®8'slatiori  is  contained  in  Chapter  4,  Part  6 of  the  California  Labor 

who  ■■  statute  limits  the  definition  of  an  artist  manager  to  one 

veloornent^or^aduan^^f,,?*^';‘^Ef^!°^  of  advising,  counseling,  or  directing  artists  in  the  de- 
or  attemots°  trf their  professional  careers  and  who  procures,  offers,  promises 
and  as  a^oart°n?7h^p^^.r'^’^  °''.®'^SaS®fTients  for  an  artist  only  in  connection  with 

by  which  such°oers^nn  obligatmns  of  such  person  under  contract  with  such  artist 

artist  ’’  person  contracts  to  render  services  of  the  nature  abovementioned  to  such 
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promises  or  attempts  to  procure  employment  or  engagements 
for  an  artist  only  in  connection  with  and  as  a part  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  such  person  under  a contract  with  such 
artist  by  which  such  person  contracts  to  render  services  of  the 
nature  abovementioned  to  such  artist.” 

Additionally,  this  proposed  legislation  defines  a personal  manager 
as: 

"...  a person  who,  for  a fee,  is  engaged  in  the  occupation 
of  guiding  and  counseling  artists  in  the  advancement  of  their 
careers,  including  advising  such  artists  in  matters  of  training, 
education,  and  grooming,  and  rendering  such  other  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  an  artist’s  career.” 
(Emphasis  supplied) 

This  proposed  legislation,  which  now  includes  the  category  of 
"personal  managers,”  is  designed  to  bring  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  California  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  those  phony  talent 
agencies  which  avoid  calling  themselves  artist  managers,  or  a school, 
or  avoid  stating  in  their  contracts  that  employment  will  be  provided 
for  a fee.* 

Although  the  proposed  legislation  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  it  contains  some  inadequacies.  The 
legislation,  as  currently  worded,  does  not  cover  an  "artist  manager” 
who  only  incidentally  seeks  employment  for  his  clients.**  However, 
the  broader  definition  of  a "personal  manager”  does  not  contain  such 
an  infirmity.  This  definition  does  not  require  the  procurement,  offer, 
promise  or  attempt  to  procure  employment  and  thus  covers  all  other 
contingencies.*** 


2.  Enforcement 

The  State  of  California  has  begun  to  take  more  vigorous  action 
against  fraudulent  agencies.  The  California  Attorney  General's  Office 
recently  filed  for  injunctive  relief  and  damages  against  a number  of 
fraudulent  operations  and  forced  several  agencies  to  close  their 
doors.  The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  Bunco  Squad  has  in- 
creased surveillance  of  local  operations.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Bunco  Squad,  the  District  Attorney  in  Los  Angeles  County  has  ob- 
tained a conviction  against  a "talent  agency”  for  fraud  and  theft. 

3.  Education 

Another  area  of  state  action  deals  with  its  attempt  to  promote 
consumer  education  in  the  area  of  talent  and  modeling  agency  frauds. 
The  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  in  conjunction  with  the  Screen 

*An  example  of  an  operation  which  will  be  covered  by  the  proposed  legislation  is  that 
run  by  a "public  relations"  firm.  One  of  the  witnesses  testifying  at  the  hearings  stated,  “I 
operate  a public  relations  firm.  I operate  under  the  shingle  because  I understand  that 
legally  a lot  of  latitude  or  more  latitude  is  given  me  under  that  shingle.  . . ' 

**lf  we  testify  on  this  bill,  we  will  likely  suggest  an  amendment  to  cover  such  situations. 

***See  Appendix  E (S.B.  686,  Section  9999.4;  introduced  March  17,  1972;  amended  July 
21,  1972). 
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Actors  Guild  and  several  legitimate  modeling  and  talent  agencies, 
will  produce  16mm  movies  for  distribution  to  high  schools,  showing 
the  pitfalls  and  limited  availability  of  positions  in  the  entertainment 
industry.^ 


C.  Reduction  of  Complaints 

Prior  to  the  public  hearings,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to- 
gether with  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  the  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  California  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  Bunco  Squad,  received  over  100  com- 
plaints each  week  from  consumers  who  had  been  victimized  by 
fraudulent  talent  agencies.  Since  completion  of  the  public  hearings 
on  June  19,  1972,  the  stream  of  complaints  has  been  reduced  to  a 
trickle.  Our  own  surveillance  indicates  that  the  number  of  ads  placed 
by  bogus  talent  agencies  in  Southern  California  has  also  substantially 
decreased  following  the  impact  of  our  broad-scale  investigation  and 
public  hearings. 

Following  the  public  hearings,  many  of  the  bogus  operations  have 
voluntarily  closed  their  doors  rather  than  risk  state  or  federal  prose- 
cution. It  is  estimated  by  the  law  enforcement  agencies  concerned 
that  a substantial  number  of  these  bogus  agencies  have  closed  down 
since  completion  of  the  hearings. 
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Chapter  VI. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  early  1972,  when  this  investigation  began,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 40  bogus  talent  agencies  operating  in  Southern  California. 
At  the  present  time,  less  than  ten  remain.  Most  of  these  agencies 
are  strictly  local  and  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  They  are  under  close  scrutiny  of  the  California 
Attorney  General  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  We  are  making 
recommendations  for  immediate  administrative  action  regarding 
those  “talent  agencies”  within  our  jurisdiction,  in  addition  to  other 
specific  recommendations  for  Commission  action. 

In  sum,  the  public  hearings  have  been  highly  effective  in  encourag- 
ing action  by  local  and  state  enforcement  agencies;  prompting  more 
protective  legislation;  reducing  the  number  of  those  victimized  by 
educating  the  public;  and  virtually  eliminating  the  extant  bogus  tal- 
ent agencies  operating  in  Southern  California.  This  office  will  exer- 
cise continuing  surveillance  over  any  new  fly-by-night  operations  that 
should  emerge.  We  will  recommend  FTC  enforcement  action  where 
that  is  appropriate,  and  shall  refer  other  local  matters  to  the  appro- 
priate state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
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Appendix  A 


THE  HEARINGS 

After  receiving  Commission  approval  for  the  conduct  of  public 
hearings,  several  meetings  were  held  with  the  co-sponsor,  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  in  order  to  discuss  and  formu- 
late the  agenda  and  logistics  of  the  hearings.  In  selecting  the  hearing 
dates,  mid-June  was  chosen  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  California 
primary  elections  during  the  first  part  of  June,  and  thus  maximize 
press  coverage.  It  was  also  deemed  advisable  that  the  hearings  be 
held  at  the  Federal  Building  in  Los  Angeles  so  as  to  be  easily  acces- 
sible to  industry  representatives  and  members  of  the  public  who  have 
been,  or  might  be,  victimized  by  these  agencies. 

Members  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  such  as  the  California 
Attorney  General,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  the  San 
Diego  Sheriff’s  Office,  were  called  as  witnesses  along  with  members 
of  trade  unions  such  as  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  American  Federa- 
tion of  Television  and  Radio  Artists.  Members  of  both  large  and  small 
legitimate  agencies  were  called.  William  Morris  Agency,  International 
Famous  Agency  (representing  the  larger  agencies),  Charles  Stern 
Agency  and  Abrams-Rubaloff  Agency  (representing  specialized  agen- 
cies) were  chosen. 

In  selecting  consumer  witnesses,  this  office  and  the  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  reviewed  all  complaints  received  during  the  past 
year.  Approximately  50  potential  witnesses  were  contacted  to  deter- 
mine if  these  victims  would  be  willing  and  able  to  testify.  From  this 
group,  18  witnesses  consented  to  testify.  In  addition  to  the  sched- 
uled witnesses,  time  was  allotted  at  the  end  of  each  day  for  anyone 
who  wished  to  testify. 

Finally,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  invite  testimony  from  known 
or  suspected  fraudulent  talent  or  modeling  agency  representatives. 
The  files  of  local  and  state  agencies,  along  with  those  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Regional  Office,  were  reviewed,  and  a list  of  56  suspect 
agencies  was  compiled.  A letter  inviting  a representative  from  each 
of  these  agencies  was  distributed  one  month  prior  to  the  hearing. 
The  letter  requested  that  the  representative  contact  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  schedule  time  for  testimony.  Of  the  56  letters 
sent,  29  were  returned  marked  “left  no  address”  or  “addressee  un- 
known.” Of  the  remaining  recipients,  only  two  requested  time  to 
present  their  views — Sanford  Enterprises  and  Cinema  Production 
and  Research  Associates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Sanford  Jones,  president  of  Sanford 
Enterprises,  was  recently  tried  and  convicted  of  seven  counts  of 
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fraud  and  seven  counts  of  theft  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
his  company. 

Although  only  two  representatives  of  suspected  fraudulent  opera- 
tions testified,  several  representatives  of  other  fraudulent  talent 
agencies  were  in  the  audience  throughout  the  entire  proceeding. 
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Appendix  B 


PRESS  EXPOSURE  OF  PROBLEMS 


DAILY  VARIETY 
July  21,  1972 

Preliminary 
Injunction  vs. 

Talent  Agency 

First  action  on  State  Attorney  General’s 
suits  against  alleged  fraudulent  talent  and 
modeling  agencies  has  come  in  L.A.  Supe- 
rior Court,  with  a preliminary  injunction 
issued  against  one  agency  while  several 
other  jjersons  denied  the  charges. 

Atty.  Gen.  Evelle  Younger  filed  five  suits 
listing  25  defendants  May  11  in  an  attempt 
“to  rid  the  entertainment  industry  of  un- 
scupulous  operators  bilking  aspiring  show'- 
business  talent  for  fees  with  false  promises 
of  fame  and  fortune.” 

Judge  Robert  ’A.  Wenke  has  issued  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  American 
Models  Service,  ordering  it  not  to  promise 
services  it  does  not  offer. 

A1  and  Jeane  Smith,  dba  A&J  Artists, 
filed  an  an.swer  to  the  suit 

(Continued  on  Page  7,  Column  1) 

Talent  Agency 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  5) 

denying  all  its  allegations.  A similar  an- 
swer was  filed  by  Donad  Strickler. 

Robert  Bowles  of  World  Wide  Talent 
said  in  his  answer  he  allowed  his  name  to 
be  used  as  president  of  World  Wide,  but 
denied  he  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  corpo- 
ration or  engaged  in  management  direc- 
tion or  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  corpo- 
ration or  was  in  any  way  employed  by  it. 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER 
June  20,  1972 

Tougher  Regulation 
Of  Talent  Agencies 
Urged  at  Hearings 

By  Ron  Pennington 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  acts 
only  after  they  receive  complaints,  and 
something  should  be  done  before,”  Chuck 
Ross  of  Cinema  Production  Research  & 


Associates  told  the  FTC  hearings  on  talent 
agencies  during  the  final  day  of  testimony 
yesterday. 

Ross,  who  admitted  he  has  “been  in- 
volved in  the  past  in  several  things  not 
too  legal,”  submitted  a lengthy  statement 
concerning  his  company’s  operations  and 
information  he  had  personally  gathered 
on  industry  practices,  offering  to  help  the 
regulatory  agencies  in  finding  a solution 
to  the  problem. 

Ross  said  his  company  is  geared  to 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 

Talent  Agencies — 

(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

“find  good  representation  for  our  clients 
with  franchised  agents,”  and  “we  do  not 
secure  employment  and  we  have  never 
professed  to.”  Nevertheless,  Richard  La- 
vine,  in  his  repetitive  cross-examination  of 
the  witness,  kept  demanding  to  know  how 
many  of  his  clients  have  worked  in  com- 
mercials or  motion  pictures.  Ross  empha- 
sized that  his  company  is  not  an  employ- 
ment agency  and  admitted  he  did  not 
have  this  information  available. 


DAILY  VARIETY 
June  20,  1972 

FTC  Hears  Talent 
Racketeers  Rife 
In  San  Diego 

By  Steve  Toy 

A San  Diego  Sheriff’s  Dept,  detective 
yesterday  told  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  California  Dept,  of  Consumer 
Affairs  alleged  fraudulent  talent  rackets 
have  spread  into  that  area— with  50-100 
people  already  taken. 

Det.  Jay  LaSuer,  of  the  sheriff’s  fraud  di- 
vision, said  he  has  20  cases  of  people  al- 
legedly taken  by  one  firm  alone,  Craig  & 
Associates,  for  about  $5,000  altogether. 

LaSuer,  testifying  on  the  final  day  of 
the  four-day-long  hearings,  said  a new's- 
paper  ad  was  taken  out  in  a San  Diego 
paper  for  cast  members  for  an  ecology 
film.  After  persons  contacted  and  visited 
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the  agency,  they  were  told  they  would 
need  photo  composites  costing  about  §250- 
§300. 

“I  still  get  phone  calls  from  people 
wanting  to  know  if  they  can  get  their 
composites,”  LaSuer  said. 

FTC  Hears  Talent 
Racketeers  Rife 
In  San  Diego 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 

He  said  he  is  currently  investigating  two 
other  alleged  rackets  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

“Personally,  I feel  the  laws  are  quite 
adequate— the  problem  is  that  the  people 
don’t  come  forward,”  he  told  the  panel. 

Richard  Lavine,  regional  FTC  director, 
said  yesterday  more  than  1,000  pages  of 
testimony  have  resulted  from  the  hearings, 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  Commission  in 
\Vashington.  Following  that,  investigations 
into  individual  firms  will  begin. 

Much  of  the  final  day  was  spent  in  inten- 
sive questioning  and  discussion  of  Cinema 
Prod.  Research  & Associates,  headed  by 
Chuck  Ross.  Ross,  after  reading  a state- 
ment, was  questioned  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  about  his  operations.  Following  his 
testimony  came  that  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Sider, 
an  Ontario  school  teacher,  who  said  she 
lost  ,§50  through  dealings  with  the  agency. 

Ross  said  his  firm’s  purpose  is  to  make 
contact  "between  those  with  a desire  to  be 
active  in  the  entertainment  industry  and 
those  in  a position  of  selecting  talent  for 
the  performing  arts,  which  include  many 
jobs  not  affiliated  with  any  union  or  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  making  of  motion 
pictures.”  He  .said  "never  once  has  a prom- 
ise of  employment  been  given  to  any  po- 
tential client.” 

Ross  told  the  FTC  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  represented  at  the  hearing  by  an  attor- 
ney. Asked  about  his  previous  activities, 
before  starting  his  current  business,  Ross 
replied,  "I’m  not  clean  by  any  means.  I’ve 
been  involved  in  things  . . .” 

He  said  “I’ve  failed  several  times  in 
Hollywood,”  and  discussed  his  former 
screening  theatre. 

Ross  said  his  present  program,  that  in- 
cludes photographs,  listing  in  a directory 
and  instruction,  costs  clients  $195.  His 
clientele  consists  of  3-12  year-olds,  he  said, 
and  he  told  the  Commission  part  of  his*** 


DAILY  VARIETY 
June  19,  1972 

Witness  Tells  of  Threat  at  FTC 
Fraudulent  Talent  Agents  Probe 

By  Steve  Toy 

Atmosphere  at  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion hearings  into  alleged  fraudulent  tal- 
ent agencies  became  more  tense  Friday 


when  a scheduled  witness  testified  she  had 
been  threatened  the  night  before. 

,\lice  Guilford,  140  S.  Elm,  Beverly  Hills, 
told  the  FTC  she  received  a call  Thursday 
night  from  an  Alexander  Vargas,  whom 
she  identified  as  a rep  of  the  Wesley  Dana 
.Agency— the  agency  she  was  to  complain 
about. 

Mrs.  Guilford  testified  Vargas  told  her, 
“I’ll  come  after  you— I’ll  shut  you  up.” 
She  testified  Vargas  said  he  would  have 
her  locked  up  and  said,  “I  was  crazy. 

“I  was  a little  shaken  up  at  first,”  Mrs. 
(hiilford  said. 

She  contacted  FTC  officials  Thursday 
night  immediately  following  the  call.  A 
U.S.  security  guard  was  stationed  at  the 
hearing  until  after  the  witness  completed 
her  testimony. 

“I’d  never  known  people  who  had  used 
strong-arm,”  she  said.  “He  called— he 
threatened — he  asked  me  what  I was  try- 
ing to  do  to  him.  He  became  unpleasant— 
he  told  me  if  I were  to  apptear  or  to  testify 
he  would  shut  me  up— he  would  come 
after  me.  He  told  me  anything  I said 
would  be  disputed.” 

Mrs.  Guilford  said  he  told  her  he  was 
taping  their  conversation,  and  to  repeat 
what  she  would  tell  the  FTC. 

As  hearings  entered  the  third  day,  Mrs. 
Guilford  testified  concerning  her  daugh- 
ter Jeannine’s  involvement  with  the  Wes- 
ley Dana  Agency,  1136  N.  La  Brea  Ave. 
She  said  she  originally  spoke  with  a man 
and  “he  looked  so  sincere  I refused  to  be- 
lieve he  was  a con  artist.” 

She  told  the  government  panel  she  had 
previously  had  a bad  experience  with  an 
agency  called  “Future  Talent.” 

Richard  C.  Dewalt,  chief  of  the  Califor- 
nia Bureau  of  Employment  Agencies,  Fri- 
day cited  “loop- 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 

Witness  Tells  of  Threat  at  FTC 
Fraudulent  Talent  Agents  Probe 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
holes”  in  state  law  that  are  contributing 
to  the  problems.  He  said  current  law  only 
requires  artists’  managers  and  employment 
agencies  to  be  licensed.  He  said  individ- 
uals “can  operate  without  being  artists 
managers  or  employment  agencies— casting 
directors,  public  relations  firms,  modeling 
agencies.” 

He  said  during  the  course  of  his  office’s 
investigation,  a girl  who  had  polio  was 
sent  to  an  agency  and  was  told  “she’d  be 
just  right.” 

He  said  he  used  full-fledged  models 
from  legitimate  agencies  and  sent  them  to 
fraudulent  ones  to  see  what  they  would 
be  told.  He  said  they  were  told  they  would 
need  more  work  anti  study,  and  to  sign 
up  for  courses. 
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He  said  his  office  is  considering  prepar- 
ing a 16mm  movie  to  be  distributed 
through  high  schools  describing  the  prob- 
lems of  dealing  with  such  rackets. 

“Part  of  the  problem  could  be  solved 
tiirough  legislation,”  Dewalt  said.  “We 
should  figure  out  what  legislation  can  be 
proposed  next  year. 

Take  the  Money,  Run 

“These  places  open  up,  advertise,  get 
victims  and  after  a few  months,  victims 
make  complaints.  By  this  time  the  indi- 
vidual has  made  his  money,  closes  down 
and  opens  down  the  street  under  another 
name.” 

Occasionally,  he  said,  a phony  agency 
will  guarantee  a job.  He  said  they’ll  then 
invite  their  clients  down,  rent  a camera 
without  film  and  pretend  to  shoot  a movie, 
to  a smaller  town  and  set  up  for  just  a 
few  days.  They  represent  themselves  as 
having  contact  with  producers  in  Holly- 
wood. A legitimate  talent  agency  wouldn’t 
seek  any  up  front  money  from  anyone.” 

He  said  the  state  should  investigate 
“much  more  closely  the  issuance  of  li- 
censes to  any  agency.”  He  said  stricter 
regulations  should  also  be  applied  to  per- 
sonal managers,  a “very  abused  type  of 
operation.” 

Also  testifying  was  Mary  Webb  Davis, 
owner  of  Mary  Webb  Davis  Modeling 
•Agency,  who  said,  “I  would  never  allow 
a girl  to  spend  $200  on  a portfolio.  People 
want  to  hear  what  they  want  to  hear. 
This  is  the  great  problem  in  our  business 
—it’s  an  ego  trip.” 

Following  the  hearings’  conclusion  to- 
day, transcripts  will  be  prepared,  on  which 
will  be  based  an  FTC  report  containing 
recommendations  of  what  should  be  done, 
including  ideas  for  possible  new  legisla- 
tion. Hearings  into  specihe  agencies  men- 
tioned during  the  open  hearings  will  then 
be  initiated. 


Woman  Claims  Threats  From 
Agency  at  Public  Hearings 

By  Ron  Pennington 

Claiming  she  was  threatened  by  an  al- 
leged representative  of  the  Westley  Danan 
•Agency  to  prevent  her  from  testifying  at 
public  hearings  on  talent  and  modeling 
agencies,  Alice  Guilford  took  the  stand 
Friday  to  relate  her  experiences  with  this 
and  other  agencies.  She  revealed  that  she 
had  dealt  with  other  agencies  in  trying  to 
secure  a modeling  or  acting  career  for  her 
18-year-old  daughter,  Jeanine  Cousins, 

She  went  to  Westley  Danan  Agency,  1136 
N,  La  Brea,  in  March  of  this  year,  because 
she  had  noticed  that  their  ads  had  been 
running  for  about  three  years  and  assumed 


they  were  legitimate.  Although  her  daugh- 
ter already  had  pictures,  the  agency  re- 
(|uired  new  pictures  which  cost  $100  and 
a.sked  for  an  additional  $40  to  have  her 
listed  in  their  casting  directory,  Mrs,  Guil- 
ford said.  Later,  when  she  demanded  to 
see  the  2r>0  pictures  they  were  stipposed  to 
have  taken  or  the  casting  directory,  she 
said,  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
show  them  to  her. 

,At  that  time,  she  threatened  them  with 
legal  action,  she  .said,  and  Thursday,  Alex- 
ander A'argus,  reportedly  with  the  Westley 
Danan  .Agency,  called  her  and  said,  “If  I 
appeared  or  testified  he  would  come  after 
me,”  Mrs.  Guilford  testified.  “He  shouted, 
‘I’ll  come  after  you  and  have  you  shut 
up,’  ” she  said. 

.Also  testifying  before  the  panel  was 
Richard  DeWalt,  chief  of  the  California 
Bureau  of  Employment  Agencies, 
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who  said  he  felt  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  fraudulent  talent  and  modeling 
agencies  could  be  helped  by  increased  con- 
sumer education  through  hearings  such  as 
this;  by  looking  at  existing  laws  and  per- 
haps trying  to  plug  a few  loopholes;  and 
by  an  omnibus  bill  covering  the  entire 
industry. 

In  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove 
fraud  becau.se  it  would  have  to  be  proven 
that  these  agencies  did  not  have  the  jobs 
they  offered  and  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  supplying  jobs,  DeWalt  continued. 
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FTC  Told  One  Out  of  12  LA. 
Families  Phony  TA  Victims 

One  out  of  12  families  in  Los  Angeles 
is  being  victimized  by  fraudulent  talent 
agencies  and  the  problem  is  becoming  a 
nationwide  issue,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  California  Dept,  of  Consumer 
Affairs  were  told  yesterday. 

As  hearings  into  fraudulent  talent  agen- 
cies entered  their  second  day,  witnesses 
filed  before  the  government  panel,  naming 
agencies,  dates  and  places  of  times  they  al- 
legedly were  taken  or  nearly  taken. 

Mrs.  Leslie  White  testihed  she  received 
a mailer  telling  her  her  children  had 
prospects  for  success  in  tv  commercials.  A 
.salesman  came  by  her  house,  she  con- 
tracted with  American  Model  Service  and 
paid  $125. 

Mrs.  Pat  Bullet,  whose  husband  earns 
under  $400  a month,  answered  an  ad  in  a 
black-oriented  newspaper  seeking  talented 
children.  She  would  need  photos,  she  was 
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told  by  reps  of  Wesley  Dana  Agency,  and 
paid  $99.  She  never  heard  from  them  again. 

Exceptional 

“People  tend  to  think  of  themselves  as 
exceptional— they  always  think  it  can’t 
happen  to  me,”  Conrad  Smith,  deputy  re- 
gional director  for  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  said.  “We’re  suggesting  that  we 
saturate  the  community  with  a compre- 
hensive educational  program  advising  peo- 
ple of  proper  agencies  and  channels  to  go 
through  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
these  fraudulent  agencies. 

“It  is  more  prevalent  in  L.A.,”  Smith 
said.  “Running  second  best  anymore,” 
Winters  said. 

Sam  Kaplan,  exec  v.p.  of  Int’l  Famous 
Agency,  told  the  FTC.  “If  you’re  repre- 
senting a client,  there  are  responsibilities 
and  efforts  to  be  made.  There  are  moral 
and  ethical  responsibilities.” 

He  said  he  would  immediately  consider 
suspect  and  fraudulent  agencies  that  ad- 
vertise in  newspapers. 

Charles  M.  Stern,  prez  of  Charles  Stern 
Agency,  said,  “Operations  of  these  com- 
panies have  been  greatly  expanded  outside 
of  Los  Angeles.  Moving  caravans  would 
descend  on  cities  throughout  California 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
promise  of  money  and  fame  lured  many 
innocent  people  into  throwing  millions  of 
dollars  away  in  fees.” 

Testifying  Wednesday  were  Screen  Ac- 
tors Guild  president  John  Gavin  and  State 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Michael  Botwin. 
A line  dropped  from  yesterday’s  story  in- 
advertently attributed  some  of  Botwin’s 
testimony  concerning  Meredith  Prods,  to 
Gavin.  It  was  Botwin  who  testified  as  to 
the  Meredith  situation. 

Also  testifying  Wednesday  was  Sanford 
Jones,  owner  of  Sanford  Enterprises,  who 
identified  himself  as  running  a public  re- 
lations firm.  Yesterday,  Mac  St.  Johns,  act- 
ing business  rep  of  Publicists  Guild  of 
American  Local  818,  sent  a telegram  to 
the  California  consumer  affairs  depart- 
ment saying  Jones  is  not  a member  of  the 
local,  nor  is  his  company  a signator  to  the 
union’s  contract. 


Paid  $100  for  Photos 

Talent  Agency  Fleeced  Her, 

Mother  Testifies  at  Hearing 

By  Robert  Rauritch 
Times  Staff  Writer 

Patricia  Bullctt  was  so  convinced  that 
her  4-year-old  daughter  would  be  in  tcle- 
vi.sion  commercials  that  she  spent  $100  for 
photographs  of  the  girl  to  be  circulated 
by  a talent  agent. 

To  pay  the  hill  from  her  husband’s 


$380-a-month  salary  as  a private  security 
guard,  she  said  she  cut  down  on  an  al- 
ready skimpy  food  budget. 

The  result  was  what  federal  and  state 
officials  are  learning  to  expect:  no  job 
offer  and  widespread  suspicion  that  the 
girl’s  photographs  were  never  even  sent  to 
the  producers  of  commercials. 

Mrs.  Bullett,  a black  housewife  from 
Compton,  was  an  apparent  victim  of  one 
of  an  estimated  50  unscrupulous  talent 
and  modeling  agencies  being  investigated 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
state  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

Testifying  Thursday  at  the  West  Los 
Angeles  Federal  Building  before  a joint 
federal-state  hearing  into  such  fraudulent 
operations,  Mrs.  Bullett’s  tale  echoed  those 
of  other  consumers  who  have  been  victim- 
ized. 

In  September  she  responded  to  an  ad- 
vertisement in  a black-area  newspaper 
seeking  children  for  commercials.  No  fee 
was  to  be  involved. 

However,  when  she  went  to  the  agency, 
she  was  told  it  would  cost  $100  for  a 
photographic  portfolio  of  her  daughter 
that  could  be  distributed  to  producers. 

After  paying  the  bill,  it  was  the  last 
she  heard  from  the  agency. 

“We  were  just  a poor  family  trying  to 
make  some  extra  money,”  she  told  the 
hearing. 

“I  signed  no  contract  at  all.  I just 
trusted  them.  Whenever  I called  them 
they  just  told  me  I’d  have  to  sit  back  and 
wait. 
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“I  paid  them  off  slowly  and  there  were 
things  we  had  to  do  without.  We  cut 
down  on  the  food  bill  some  and  my  hus- 
band makes  less  than  $400  a month. 

Taught  Her  Lesson 

“I’ve  never  been  swindled  before  in  my 
life,  but  it  sure  taught  me  a lesson.  It  was 
like  giving  someone  a $100  bill  and  ex- 
pecting change  and  they  say  ‘you  didn’t 
give  me  $100,  only  $20’!” 

Conrad  Smith,  Western  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
testified  that  the  black  community  in  the 
last  year  had  especially  been  victimized 
by  the  fly-by-night  talent  and  modeling 
agencies. 

The  recent  trend  of  casting  more  blacks 
and  other  minorities  in  films  and  com- 
mercials, he  said,  is  being  used  to  con- 
vince prospective  clients  that  there  arc 
fortunes  to  be  made  for  only  a small  ini- 
tial outlay  of  money. 

He  said  a poll  of  500  persons  by  CORE 
revealed  that  one  of  every  20  persons  in 
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the  minority  community  were  “ripped  off” 
by  the  phony  schools. 

Smith  said  plans  announced  by  CORE 
earlier  this  year  to  picket  and  take  legal 
action  against  the  unscrupulous  schools 
were  abandoned  after  talks  with  author- 
ities that  convinced  them  that  such  actions 
could  be  counter-productive  and  “only 
drive  the  schools  underground.” 

Some  Ads  Refused 

Fannie  Young,  head  of  the  community- 
based  California  Communications  Coali- 
tion, said  the  group  had  convincetl  three 
newspapers  to  refuse  all  advertising  from 
schools  that  are  suspect. 

Other  radio  stations  and  newspapers 
are  now  more  carefully  checking  out  the 
claims  of  such  schools  before  running 
their  ads,  she  added. 

The  hearings  will  continue  through 
Monday. 


(PAPER)  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER 

FTC  Hears  New  Complaints 

By  Ron  Pennington 

The  black  community  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  is  bilked  for  over  $12  million 
annually  by  fraudulent  talent  and  model- 
ing agencies,  and  illegal  technical  and  ca- 
reer schools,  according  to  Conrad  Smith, 
deputv  Western  regional  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  Smith  re- 
vealed this  information  yesterday  during 
the  second  day  of  public  hearings  on  tal- 
ent and  modeling  agencies,  jointly  con- 
ductetl  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion 
and  the  California  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

Based  on  samplings  taken  by  CORE  in 
the  various  communities.  Smith  said,  about 
one  out  of  every  20  blacks  have  been 
“rippetl  off”  by  these  operations.  .Another 
witness,  Fannie  Young  of 
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XPRS  Radio  and  chairman  of  the  Califor- 
nia Communications  Coalition,  estimated 
that  about  one  out  of  every  12  families  in 
the  black  communitv  is  affectetl  by  these 
practices. 

Yesterday’s  hearings  w'ere  less  pointed 
than  the  first  day’s  proceedings  and  no 
one  agency  was  singletl  out.  Instead,  more 
time  was  spent  by  the  panel  hearing  from 
people  involved  in  the  film  and  television 
industry  as  to  current  casting  and  legiti- 
mate practices.  In  addition  to  Smith  and 
Miss  Young,  the  panel  also  heard  testi- 
mony from  Ralph  Winters,  head  of  tele- 
vision casting  for  Universal;  Sam  Kaplan, 
executive  v-p.  International  Famous  Agen- 


cy: and  Charles  H.  Stern,  president  of  the 
Charles  H.  Stem  Agency,  and  Lulu  Fields, 
head  of  the  Lulu  Fields  Charm  and  Mod- 
eling School. 
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Alleged  Talent  Rackets 
Come  Under  FTC  Scrutiny 

By  SUve  Toy 

Pleas  for  stronger  legislation  and  regu- 
lations to  crack  down  on  fraudulent  talent 
agencies  as  well  as  "pitiful”  tales  by  offi- 
cials and  consumers  of  actions  of  such 
agents  were  heard  yesterday  as  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  California  Dept, 
of  Consumer  Affairs  opened  public  hear- 
ings in  Westwood. 

During  the  first  such  hearings  ever  held 
in  Los  .Angeles,  officials  were  told  of  talent 
agencies  being  used  as  fronts  to  lure  girls 
into  prostitution  or  pornography;  of  cli- 
ents working  before  cameras  without  film 
in  belief  they  were  making  a movie;  of  an 
unusual  and  as  yet  still  not  fully  explained 
scheme  that  saw  a Catholic  junior  high 
school  and  a priest  being  the  vehicles  by 
which  school  students  were  contacted,  sup- 
posedly for  showbiz  work. 

Much  of  the  day  was  spent  in  discussion 
of  Sanford  Enterprises,  6253  Hollywood 
Blvd.  Back-to-back  testimony  saw  a con- 
sumer complain  about  the  business,  owned 
by  Sanford  Jones,  and  Jones  defend  him- 
self and  undergo  an  hour  and  a half  of 
((uestioning. 

Mrs.  Jean  Bartush,  167  South  Hoover 
St.,  a hou.sewife,  testified  her  daughter 
came  home  from  .school  Feb.  22  with  a 
phone  number  given  to  her  by  Father 
A'asquez  at  the  school  she  attends.  Our 
I^dy  Queen  of  .Angels  Middle  School,  725 
N.  Hill  St. 

She  said  her  daughter  had  been  told 
children  were  needed  for  movie  work  at 
S30  a day  for  two  days  work. 

No  Guarantee 

On  Saturday,  she  said  she  arrived  at  the 
offices  of  Sanford  Enterprises.  She  said  she 
was  told  they  did  not  guarantee  work. 
She  said  she  was  told  a portfolio  would 
run  S250. 
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No  mention,  she  said,  was  made  of  the 
movie  work  her  daughter  had  been  told 
about  in  school.  She  said  her  daughter  had 
been  told  the  movie  was  for  the  Optimists’ 
Club,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  that 
either. 

Jones  appeared  with  Richard  Bernstein, 
who  he  said  was  his  associate.  He  requested 
to  appear  and,  after  being  told  of  his  right 
to  an  attorney,  said  he  wished  to  testify 
without  one. 

Jones  told  the  FTC  and  consumer  affairs 
department,  “I  was  not  expecting  to  have 
the  previous  witness.” 

He  said  he  operates  a public  relations 
firm.  "I  operate  under  this  shingle  be- 
cause I understand 

FTC  opens  Hearings  Into  Practices 
Of  Some  Alleged  ‘Talent  Agents’ 

(Continued  from  Page  I,  Column  2) 
under  the  law  I have  a lot  more  latitude. 
I am  not  a talent  agent.” 

He  said  one  day  he  started  receiving 
calls  from  “some  kids  from  some  Spanish- 
speaking school.  Some  Father  announced 
over  a loud  speaker  and  said  we’re  mak- 
ing a movie.  \Ve  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  So  we  said,  ‘Well,  we’ve  got  a 
bunch  of  kids  coming  in,  we  might  as  well 
see  if  we  can  set  up  a children’s  division.’  ” 

Jones  said  his  firm  has  never  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Optimists  Club  and  never 
claimed  to  be.  He  said  on  the  day  the 
children  came  in,  he  was  able  to  sell  $50- 
$1(X)  in  photographs. 

200  Complaints 

Sgt.  Loren  H.  Waggoner,  of  the  Los 
.Angeles  Police  Department’s  bunco  squad, 
later  testified  he  has  received  “close  to  200 
complaints”  against  Sanford  Enterprises. 
He  said  he  arrested  Jones  last  month  on 
false  advertising  charges. 

He  said  after  hearing  the  complaints 
from  the  parents  of  the  children,  he 
called  Jones’  number  posing  as  the  father 
of  a student  who  had  also  received  a 
phone  number  from  Father  Vasquez.  He 
said  he  was  told  by  the  girl  who  answered 
the  phone  that  a movie  was  being  made 
for  the  Optimist  Club. 

Also  testifying  before  a panel  consisting 
of  John  Drobny,  deputy  director  of  the 
California  Dept,  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
Richard  Dewalt,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
employment  of  the  department,  and  Rich- 
ard B.  Lavine,  regional  FTC  director, 
were  Michael  Botwin,  California  deputy 
attorney  general;  John  Gavin,  prez  of 
.Screen  Actors  Guihl;  Chester  Migden,  as- 
sistant national  executive  secretary  of 
SAG;  Roger  Davis,  assistant  .secretary  of 
William  Morris  Agency;  and  Tree.sa 
Drury,  a consumer  affairs  reporter  for 
KHJ-T\'. 


“The  Guild’s  concern  regarding  the  cur- 
rent proliferation  of  the  talent  fraud  prob- 
lem started  more  than  a year  ago  as  the 
number  of  calls,  inquiries  and  complaints 
to  the  guild  office  mushroomed,”  Gavin 
.said.  “The  Guild  has  had  to  add  a staff 
member  to  help  field  the  numerous  calls 
regarding  this  problem.  Calls  skyrocket  to 
as  many  as  100  a day. 

“The  industry  has  grave  problems  as  it 
is  without  being  used  as  bait  to  bilk  the 
public,”  Gavin  said.  “Phony  talent  oper- 
ators invariably  charge  fees'  without  first 
securing  jobs.  The  thrust  is  to  secure  as 
many  registrants  as  possible  to  secure  the 
greatest  gain  for  the  operator.  Jobs  are 
not  involved  at  all  in  the  payment  of  fees 
and,  therefore,  any  incentive  or  duty  to 
secure  employment  becomes  meaningless. 
It  is  our  observation  that  the  record  of  all 
the  questionable  talent  racketeers  will 
reveal  that  the  primary  thrust  is  the  turn- 
over of  registrants  and  that  the  number  of 
jobs  secured  is  either  minimal  or  non- 
existent.” 

Figures 

Gavin  presented  figures  showing  50.6 
percent  of  all  SAG  members — 12,651  mem- 
bers—are  currently  earning  under  $1,000  a 
year. 

“The  figures  of  earnings  for  professional 
actors  reveal  the  plight  of  the  professional 
trying  to  earn  a living  in  this  most  diffi- 
cult field,”  he  said.  “It  is  clear  that  when 
75  percent  of  the  highly-skilled  and  ex- 
perienced professional  actors  in  the  field 
are  earning  below  $3,500  a year,  the  use 
of  their  profession  as  a lure  to  the  un- 
trained, unskilled  and  inexperienced  gen- 
eral public  becomes  sheer  chicanery.  The 
Guild  believes  that  this  type  of  consumer 
fraud  should  be  given  high  priority  for 
treatment  for  a number  of  reasons.” 

A case  in  point,  he  testified,  was  Mere- 
dith Prods.,  which,  he  said,  claimed  to  be 
a major  studio  which  was  casting  two 
motion  pictures  and  documentaries.  Cli- 
ents were  promised  to  be  made  “stars.” 

“Applicants  were  required  to  audition 
before  a closed  circuit  space  from  a major 
studio. 

“Consequently,  the  client  would  have 
to  pass  through  the  studio’s  guard  gate 
and  enter  upon  the  motion  picture  stu- 
dio’s lot.  This  gave  both  the  casting  com- 
pany and  the  film  company  an  aura  of 
legitimacy.” 

Ihe  film  company  would  not  be  im- 
pressed with  the  audition  and  would  rec- 
ommend acting  lessons,  for  which  the 
client  would  pay  more  money. 

Hardest  Hit 

He  said  groups  hardest  hit  by  the  rack- 
ets arc  the  unemployed,  families  with 
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young  children  and  minority  groups,  such 
as  blacks  and  Spanish-speaking  persons. 

He  said  if  the  public  is  to  be  ade- 
quately protected,  bond  and  disclosure 
type  statutes  may  be  necessary. 

Drobny  said  he  feels  “loopholes”  in  the 
law  “are  something  we  should  consider 
in  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.” 

Botwin  said  one  informer  told  him  “all 
she  did  was  go  down  to  \Vatts  and  sign 
people  up”  for  an  agency. 

Migden  testified  “legit  agents  do  not 
advertise  for  talent.  They  know  there 
are  25,000  actors  in  SAG  who  are  trained. 

“Suppose  a state  law  existed  that  pro- 
hibited payment  of  registration  fees,” 
.Migden  said.  ”.\t  present,  the  law  permits 
this.” 

Waggoner  said  45  agencies  are  currently 
under  investigation  by  the  city. 

He  said  in  one  instance,  in  order  to  con- 
vince clients  they  were  being  employed, 
they  were  told  to  be  at  a location,  at 
which  time  they  performed  before  a cam- 
era without  any  film  for  $12  a day. 

“.'\nd  the  young  ladies— they  get  them 
in  some  studios  and  ask  them  to  strip 
down,”  Waggoner  said.  “After  they  get 
their  clothes  off,  they  try  to  talk  them  into 
making  pornography.  And  after  they  make 
pornography,  they  put  them  in  houses  of 
prostitution  on  the  east  coast.  Many  of 
them  are  now  engaged  in  prostitution.” 


Thursday,  6-1, 5-72 

Actors’  Guild  Calls  for  Stricter 
Laws  on  Talent  Agencies 

By  Robert  Rawitch 
Times  Staff  Writer 

The  Screen  .Actors  Guild  called  Wednes- 
day for  tighter  licensing  laws  and  stiffer 
penalties  to  clamp  down  on  phony  talent 
and  modeling  agencies  that  are  believed 
to  be  bilking  Southern  California  con- 
sumers out  of  $6  million  annually. 

Te.stifying,  at  joint  federal-state  hear- 
ings, actor  John  Gavin,  head  of  the  25,000- 
member  union,  said  fly-by-night  agencies 
promising  stardom— at  a fee— to  aspiring 
actors  and  actresses  had  reached  “epidemic 
proportions.” 

The  hearings,  held  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis.sion  and  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  at  the  West 
Los  Angeles  Federal  Building,  were  aimed 
at  discovering  the  techniques  used  by  the 
bunco  artists,  educating  the  public  against 
such  practices  and  developing  ways  to 
combat  the  fraudulent  operation. 

Michael  R.  Botwin,  deputy  State  attor- 
ney  general,  told  the  committee  of  the 
difficulty  in  prosecuting  unscrupulous 
agencies  because  authorities  often  do  not 


receive  complains  from  victimized  con- 
sumers until  the  company  has  closed  its 
doors  and  skipped  town. 

Business  Short-Lived 

In  1970,  he  .said,  investigative  files  were 
opened  on  31  talent  or  m^eling  agencies. 
Only  three  are  still  in  business. 

Of  investigations  into  41  new  agencies 
in  1971,  only  seven  are  still  in  business, 
he  said.  Of  the  seven,  four  are  being  pro- 
.seculed  on  civil  charges  and  one  faced 
criminal  charges. 

Chester  Midgen,  assistant  national  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild,  called  for  tighter  control  over  state 
registration  of  talent  agents— legally  known 
as  artists’  managers— and  said  “there  is  not 
adequate  jx-nalty  now  for  failure  to  regis- 
ter.” 

If  a person  is  victimized  by  an  unli- 
censed talent  agent,  Migden  said,  all  he 
can  do  is  refuse  to  pay  for  contracted 
services. 

Representatives  of  the  entertainment 
industry  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
repeatedly  warn  that  the  first  sign  of  an 
unscrupulous  talent  or  modeling  agent  is 
that  he  wants  a fee  paid  for  services  before 
he  has  secured  any  work  for  his  client. 

Sanford  Jones,  head  of  a Hollywood 
public  relations  firm  tliat  handles  aspiring 
actors  and  actresses,  countered  that  it  is 
not  his  job  to  “worry  about  how  much 
money  people  make,”  but  only  to  prepare 
them  with  all  the  tools  to  get  jobs.  For 
his  professional  guidance  and  services, 
such  as  preparing  a photographic 

Talent  Agencies 

(Continued  from  Third  Page) 

portfolio,  he  charges  clients  $250. 

Gavin  said  a legitimate  a^ent  only  works 
on  a commission,  which  is  paid  “when 
and  if  a job  is  secured  and  only  rvhen  the 
compensation  has  been  received  by  the 
actor.” 

Noting  that  75%  of  the  guild’s  members 
made  less  than  $3,500  last  year  and  50% 
earned  less  than  $1,000,  Gavin  urged  the 
public  to  think  twice  about  promises  of 
big  money  and  fame  that  usually  accom- 
pany such  agencies’  advertisements. 

Botkin  said  he  believed  there  are  ade- 
quate statutes  to  enable  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  bring  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
secutions against  any  phony  operations. 

But,  he  said,  the  attorney  general’s  office 
has  a limited  investigative  and  legal  staff 
uhich  often  results  in  not  catching  up 
with  unscrupulous  agencies  until  many 
people  already  have  been  victimized. 

The  hearings  will  continue  through 
Monday  with  testimony  from  con.sumers, 
the  entertainment  industry  and  established 
licensed  talent  agencies. 
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HolIy-Hood.  California, 
Thursday,  June  15,  1972 

Talent  Agencies  Face 
Hard  FTC  Questioning 

By  Kom 

Allegedly  fraudulent  talent  and  model- 
ing  agencies  came  under  attack  yesterday 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
California  J3epartraent  of  Consumers  Af- 
fairs opened  joint  public  hearings  on  the 
subject.  This  is  the  first  time  the  FTC 
has  cooperated  with  any  state  agency  on 
public  hearings.  The  daily  sessions  will 
continue  through  Monday. 

Much  of  yc*sterday’s  session  was  directed 
toward  Sanford  Jones  and  his  Sanford 
Enterprises,  as  Richard  Bennett  Lavine, 
FTC  Regional  Director,  and  his  panel 
heard  from  a number  of  witnesses,  includ- 
ing  Jones;  Sgt.  Loren  K.  Waggoner  of  the 
Los  -Angeles  Police  Dept.  Bunco  Squad; 
and  Mrs.  Jill  Bartush,  a consumer  who 
related  on  experience  with  Sanford  Enter- 
prises. 

Also  testifying  were  Michael  Botwin, 
California  I3eputy  Attorney  General;  John 
Gavin,  pre.sident,  and  Chester  Mi^en, 
associate  national  executive  secretary, 
Screen  Actors  Guild;  and  Roger  Davis, 
assistant  secretary,  William  Morris  Agency. 

Mrs.  Bartush  told  the  panel  she  came 
in  contact  with  Sanford  Enterprises  when 
her  12-year-old  daughter  was  given  a 
telephone  number  by  one  of  her  teachers 
to  call  in  connection  with  doing  extra 
work  for  a movie  being  made  by  the  Op- 
timists Club.  When  she  called  the  number, 
Mrs.  Bartush  said,  they  were  given  an  ap- 
pointment to  go  in  for  an  interview. 
When  they  got  there  they  were  told  that 
the  company  did  not  guarantee  work  but 
they  were  there  to  determine  if  the  child 
has  star  p>otential.  If  so,  there  would  be 
a fee  of  $25  to  $250  for  pictures  and  a 
portfolio.  Mrs.  Bartush  said  she  then  left, 
and  later,  when  she  called  the  Optimists 
Club,  they  said  they  were  not  making 
a movie. 

Following  Mrs.  Bartush  on  the  stand 
was  Jones  who,  it  was  noted,  was  appear- 
ing voluntarily  and  in  fact  had  requested 
to  appear.  Noting  that  he  “w'as  not  ex- 
pecting the  previous  witness,”  Jones  tes- 
tified that  he  operates  a public  relations 
and  career-guidance  firm,  adding,  “I  have 
never 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 

FTC  and  Talent  Agencies — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
pa.ssed  myself  off  as  a talent  agency.” 

Admitting  that  he  hadn’t  planned  to 
get  into  the  situation  about  the  kids  ap- 
pearing for  the  Optimists  Club  movie, 
Jones  said  that  at  the  time  he  had  person- 


! nel  w ho  were  experienced  in  working  with 
children  and  was  thinking  about  opening 
a children’s  workshop  and  division.  “All 
of  a sudden  the  telephone  started  ringing 
off  the  hook,”  Jones  said,  adding  tliat 
since  they  had  these  children  available 
and  were  thinking  about  opening  a chil- 
dren’s disision  he  thought  they  might  as 
well  bring  them  in  for  interivews.  The 
people  were  told  at  the  time  they  called, 
Jones  said,  that  his  company  was  not 
doing  a film  for  the  Optimists  Club. 

About  50  children  showed  up  that  day. 
Jones  said,  and  he  was  “lucky  if  we  sold 
$100  in  pictuies."  He  later  abandoned  the 
plan  for  a children’s  division,  he  said. 

Admiting  that  he  does  operate  in  a 
“gray  area,”  Jones  stressed  that  he  offers 
a guiding  and  counseling  service  for  aspir- 
ing actors  and  actresses.  Noting  that  a 
go^  many  films  today  are  done  by  non- 
union or  independent  companies,  Jones 
said  he  offers  a casting  service  to  these 
companies.  “You’re  leaving  out  the  right 
of  free  enterprise,”  Jones  said  at  one  point, 
“and  that’s  what  I’m  here  to  discuss.” 

Waggoner  testified  that  he  has  been 
investigating  Jone’s  firm  since  he  first  re- 
ceivc*d  complaints  about  the  operation  six 
to  eight  months  ago.  When  he  heard 
about  the  Optimists  Club  film,  Waggoner 
said  he  personally  called  the  number  and 
was  told  they  were  making  such  a film. 
Jones  later  denied  this  statement  and  said 
they  must  have  made  some  kind  of  a 
mistake  because  they  were  so  busy  at  the 
time,  Waggoner  said.  Subsequently,  Wag- 
goner noted  that  Jones  was  arrested  last 
month  on  eight  counts  of  false  adveitising 
and  six  counts  of  theft. 

Waggoner  said  many  of  these  companies 
get  the  names  of  the  children  from  people 
who  prepare  school  year  books  and  then 
sell  the  lists  of  names  and  addresses.  He 
also  said  that  often  these  phony  talent 
agencies  will  have  girls  strip  and  try  to 
talk  them  into  making  pornography. 
When  they  are  finished  with  them,  he 
said,  they  then  put  them  into  houses  of 
prostitution. 

Botwin  noted  that  his  office  currently 
has  five  civil  suits  pending  against  approx- 
imately 15  agencies  and  25  defendants. 


Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 

6-15-72 

LA  Racket 

“Overnight  Stars”  Pay  $6  Million 

By  Tom  Sullivan 
Evening  Outlook  Staff  Writer 

Phony  talent  and  model  agencies  are 
l)ilking  Los  Angeles  consumers  out  of  $6 
million  annually  with  promises  of  “instant 
stardom  . . . and  easy  money,”  state  and 
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federal  officials  were  told  Wednesday. 

Because  of  this,  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  and  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
are  calling  for  tighter  agency  licensing 
rules  and  stiffer  penalties  to  protect  con- 
sumers. 

The  four-day  hearing  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  .'Mfairs  opened  Wednes- 
day at  the  West  Los  Angeles  Federal 
Building. 

State  and  federal  officials  hope  to  learn 
the  techniques  used  by  the  phony  agency 
operators,  and  what  can  be  done  to  com- 
bat the  bunco  artists. 

Sgt.  Loren  K.  Waggoner,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  police  bunco  squad,  said  that  45 
agencies  in  Los  .'\ngeles  were  being  inves- 
tigated by  his  department  because  of  com- 
plaints from  consumers  who  claim  they 
were  victimized. 

Another  witness,  Michael  R.  Botwin, 
deputy  state  attorney  general,  told  the 
commission  prosecution  of  phony  opera- 
tors is  nearly  impossible  because  the  agen- 
cies are  usually  closed  down  by  the  time 
consumers  find  out  they  have  been  cheated. 

Botwin  said  the  unscrupulous  agents 
charge  “their  clients”  a fee  ranging  from 
$25  to  $800  before  securing  employment. 

Legitimate  agents,  Botwin  said,  take  no 
money  unless  they  find  work  for  their 
clients. 

The  bunco  artists,  he  explained,  promise 
the  unsuspecting  “Hollywood  hopefuls” 
that  they  will  be  stars  overnight,  provid- 
ing they  pay  for  some  promotional  pic- 
tures and  portfolios,  which  are  usually 
prepared  at  low  cost  by  the  phony  agent 
or  by  a photographer  working  with  agent. 

Botwin  said  most  of  these  so-called 
talent  agents  attract  customers  by  news- 
paper advertisements  and  through  mail 
and  telephone  solicitations. 

Actor  John  Gavin,  president  of  the 
25,000  member  Screen  Actors  Guild,  told 
the  commission  legitimate  agents  don’t 
advertise  for  clients  because  they  usually 
have  more  clients  than  they  can  handle. 

Gavin  said  would-be  stars  should  re- 
member, when  someone  promises  to  make 
them  a movie  idol  and  lots  of  money,  that 
more  than  half  of  the  guild’s  membership 
earned  less  than  $1,000  last  year,  and 
three-fourths  made  less  than  $3,000. 

Tighter  Controls 

Chester  Midgen,  assistant  national  sec- 
retary of  the  guild,  asked  the  commissioners 
to  consider  tighter  controls  over  state 
registration  of  agents  and  penalties  for 
those  who  promise  something  to  their 
clients  and  can’t  deliver. 

Sgt.  Waggoner  said  some  phony  agents 
prey  on  young  women. 

He  told  of  experiences  where  the  agents 
had  women  strip  during  interviews,  and 


then  offer  them  jobs  in  pornographic  films 
and  as  prostitutes. 

In  describing  ways  phony  agents  get 
phone  numbers  of  potential  victims,  Sgt. 
Waggoner  said  some  photographers  for 
school  yearbooks  sell  name  lists  to  the 
agencies,  who  then  call  the  students  and 
offer  to  “make  them  stars  overnight.” 

.Several  consumers  who  have  l)een  bilked 
by  the  phony  talent  and  model  agencies 
testifietl  before  the  commissioners.  All  of 
them  said  the  agents  promised  them  im- 
mediate work  and  high  salaries. 

Both  the  actors  guild  and  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  said  the  best  way  to 
combat  the  rapid  growth  of  phony  agents 
is  through  a massive  public-education 
program. 


Illegitimate  Modeling 
Agencies  Probed 

Hearings  began  today  at  the  West  Los 
Angeles  Federal  Building  into  claims  of 
fraudulent  operations  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia talent  and  modeling  agencies. 

Conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  California  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  the  hearings  were  ex- 
pected to  reveal  that  some  $6  million  is 
bilked  annually  from  the  public  by 
“phony”  talent  operations. 

In  his  opening  statement,  Richard  La- 
vine,  original  director  of  FTC-LA,  pointed 
out  there  are  numerous  legitimate  talent 
agencies,  whose  business  also  suffers  be- 
cause of  the  illegitimate  operations. 

“These  fraudulent  talent  and  model 
agencies,”  Lavine  said,  “use  the  Hollywood 
glamor  gimmick  and  aura  surrounding 
the  movie  and  television  industry  to  prey 
upon  their  victims.” 

Michael  Botwin,  deputy  state  attorney 
general,  said  the  suspected  agencies  tradi- 
tionally prey  upon  families  with  small 
children,  older  retired  persons  and  un- 
employed persons. 

“These  people  are  particularly  suscep- 
tible,” Botwin  said,  “when  someone  calls 
them  and  says.  “We  spotted  your  child 
in  the  supermarket  parking  lot  and  felt 
he  has  potential  to  be  in  commercials.” 

“Or  the  agency  representatives  tell  the 
unemployed  person  he  can  get  him  fast, 
easy  money— and  it’s  a real  gimmick  with 
no  job  opportunity  available.” 

Schedule  to  testify  today  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild, 
police  bunco  squad,  and  several  legitimate 
talent  agencies. 

Hearings  will  continue  through  Friday 
and  resume  Monday. 
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MEDIA  ATTENDANCE 
Talent  Hearings 
June  14,  1972 

NAME  ORGANIZATION 

Yvonne  Patten City  News  Service 

Pat  Quinn Long  Beach 

Independent-Press 

Telegram 

Jan  A.  Meier Los  Angeles 

Herald-Examiner 

James  Roark Los  Angeles 

Herald-Examiner 

Carol  Sobel K.FWB  News 

John  Milek NBC  News 

John  McLaughlin  . .NBC  News 

Steve  Joy Variety 

Barney  Morris KABC 

Mark  Coojan KFI 

T.  Toyota KNBC 

Ron  Pennington  . . . Hollywood  Reporter 

Bob  Ramtch  Los  Angeles  Times 

Tom  Sullivan  Santa  Monica 

Evening  Outlook 

Jake  Jacobs KNXT  News 

Fred  Imediato KNXT  News 

Larry  Findlay  KNX  CBS 

Joe  Williams KRLA 

Harold  Dow Theta  Cable 

Channel  3, 
Channel  13-KCOP 

Ron  Dungee  KHJ— FM 

Samuel  Lee KABC— TV 

Ed  Ziel  KRLA 

Barry  Siebel L.A.  Magazine 

Mary  Kay  Stout  ....  KBIG— KXTC 

Dick  Spangler KGIL  Radio 

Roberto  Cruz  KMEX-TV 

Dave  Lopez KJ  H-TV 

Art  Gluskoter KJH-TV 

Tom  Myrdall  KJH-TV 

Davidsen  KTT\" 

Terry  Mayo KTT\' 

Christopher  Martin  .Allied  Newservice 
John  D.  O’Connell  . .KNX  CBS 


Monday,  June  12,  1972 

Fed  Trade  Commission  Sets 
Fraudulent  TA  Hearings 

By  Steve  Toy 

Federal  Trade  Commission-State  Dept, 
of  Consumer  Affairs  hearings  on  fradulent 
talent  agencies  open  Wednesday  at  the 
federal  building  in  Westwood. 

The  first  such  open  hearings  ever  held 
anywhere  by  the  FTC  in  cosponsorship 
with  a state  agency  will  be  held  all  day 
for  four  days,  through  next  Monday. 

Testimony  will  be  from  state  industry 
officials,  reps  of  ethical  talent  agencies  as 
well  as  .some  being  investigated  by  the 
FTC,  and  consumer  victims. 

Testifying  Wednesday  will  be  Michael 
Botwin,  state  deputy  attorney  general;  John 


Gavin,  president  of  Screen  Actors  Guild; 
Chester  Migden,  asst,  national  exec  secre- 
tary of  SAG;  Sanford  Jones  of  Sanford 
Enterprises;  Sgt.  Loren  K.  Waggoner,  Los 
Angeles  Police  Dept,  bunco  squad;  and 
Roger  Davis,  asst,  secretary,  William 
Morris  Agency. 

Scheduled  on  Thursday  are  Conrad 
Smith,  western  regional  director.  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality;  Ralph  Winters,  head 
of  casting  at  Universal;  Sam  Kaplan,  exec 
v.p.  of  International  Famous  Agency;  and 
Charles  H.  Stern,  president,  Charles  Stern 
Agency. 

On  Friday  will  be  Mary  Webb  Davis,  of 
modeling  agency  bearing  her  name;  Rich- 
ard DeWalt,  chief, 

(Continued  on  Page  5,  Column  1 ) 

Fraudulent  TA  Hearings 

(Continued  from  Page  I,  Column  5) 

California  Bureau  of  Employment  Agen- 
cies; David  Tytherleigh,  assistant  exec  sec- 
retary, American  Federation  of  T\'  and 
Radio  Artists;  Kathy  Smith,  Abrams-Ruba- 
loff;  and  Ted  Goetz,  exec  producer  of  Film 
Fair. 

On  Monday  w'ill  be  Jay  LeSuer,  detec- 
tive, San  Diego  Sheriff’s  Dept,  fraud  divi- 
sion; and  Chuck  Ross,  president.  Cinema 
Production  Research  and  Associates. 

Richard  Lavine,  regional  director  of 
Los  Angeles  FTC  regional  office,  said 
those  victimized  by  fraudulent  agencies 
and  who  wish  to  testify  can  contact  FTC. 

“Following  conclusion  of  the  public 
hearings,  we  will  make  a report  to  the 
commission  in  Washington  of  the  find- 
ings,” Lavine  said.  “The  report  will  con- 
tain a number  of  recommendations.  Some 
may  include  proceeding  against  individual 
companies.  It  is  possible  at  a future  time 
the  report  may  be  made  public.” 

FTC  has  revealed  $6,000,000  is  being 
reaped  annually  in  L.A.  by  fraudulent 
agencies. 

State  attorney  general’s  office  already  has 
filed  five  L.A.  Superior  Court  suits  against 
such  agencies  listing  25  defendants. 

FTC  claims  there  are  now  about  40-50 
rackets  in  the  talent  agency  field  operating 
out  of  So.  California. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  have 
information  in  their  files  indicating  that 
thousands  of  So.  California  consumers 'are 
being  bilked  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  by  these  phony  agencies,”  Lavine 
said.  “It  is  our  intention  to  expose  to 
public  scrutiny  those  agencies  that  promise 
instant  stardom  but  deliver  nothing— the 
agencies  that  have  neither  the  intention 
nor  the  ability  to  follow  through  on  their 
grandiose  promises.” 

Lavine  said  there  is  the  possibility  of 
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recommending  new  legislation  to  the  state 
legislature. 

Moves  against  talent  rackets  were  re- 
ported exclusively  in  Daily  Variety  Feb.  24, 
detailing  the  upcoming  federal  and  state 
action. 


THE  MAN  FROM 
Radio  1480 

The  Pat  Michaels  Report 

One  man’s  view  of  the  world  and  his 
interpretation  of  what’s  going  on. 

Any  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Michaels 
in  his  daily  commentary  are  not  necessar- 
ily those  of  the  owners,  staff,  or  sponsors 
of  KWIZ  Radio.  Mr.  Michaels  enjoys  hear- 
ing from  persons  with  other  points  of 
view.  If  you  have  facts  or  feelings  not 
expressed  in  this  report  feel  free  to  con- 
tact him  at  the  address  listed  below. 

Join  Pat  Michaels  on  “Quiz  Talk”  Sun- 
day evenings  at  10:00  PM. 

KWIZ — 3101  W.  5th  Street,  Santa  Ana,  California 
92703  (714)  839-4220. 

LOS  ANGELES — Davis  Broadcasting  Company, 
8111  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90048  (Phone) 
213-651-5925. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Davis  Broadcasting  Company, 
843  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  (Phone)  415- 
391-0286. 


Broadcast  June  5,  1972 

The  Pat  Michaels  Report 

A hunt  is  going-on  in  Orange  County 
for  people  who’ve  been  victimized  by  model 
and  talent  agencies.  They’ll  be  asked  to 
testify  at  public  hearings  in  Los  Angeles 
which  will  run  for  five  days  during  the 
middle  of  June. 

The  hearings  will  be  conducted  by  the 
state’s  new  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. 

The  State  operates  a District  Division 
of  Investigation  office  in  Anaheim,  but 
people  who  feel  they’ve  been  defrauded  by 
a talent  or  model  agency  are  asked  to  call 
John  Dougan  or  Wendy  Kaufman  at  (213) 
824-7575.  They’re  handling  testimony  for 
the  probe  and  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  number  of  Orange  Countians  they 
feel  have  been  bilked. 

Several  so-called  talent  agencies  have 
been  criticized  publicly  in  Orange  County 
in  recent  years  and  the  agency  wants  to 
hear  from  those  who  were  taken  then  or 
maybe  are  being  taken  now. 

The  agency  will  also  handle  consumer 
complaints— at  its  Anaheim  offices— from 
people  who’ve  been  bilked  by  any  other 
licensed  profession.  They  are  taking  out 
listings  in  the  White  Pages  under  “Con- 
sumer Complaint  Protection  Coordinators” 


and  thereafter  will  follow  a list  of  profes- 
sions and  vocations.  The  li.st  will  range 
from  “Accountants”  to  Veterinarians”  and 
will  give  the  number  to  call  to  get  satis- 
faction if  you  have  a complaint. 

There  will  also  be  listings  for  such  fields 
as  “Dry  Cleaners”,  “Marriage  Counselors", 
“Psychologists”,  “Physicians”,  “Structural 
Pest  Control  Operators”  and  so  forth.  If 
you  feel  you’ve  been  defrauded,  bilked  or 
cheated  by  one  of  these  people,  you’re 
supposed  to  get  results  by  calling  the  num- 
ber. If  your  complaint  seems  reasonably 
valid,  the  firm  or  individual  will  be  haul- 
ed-in  for  a hearing. 

However,  you  can  still  call  the  Anaheim 
office,  if  you  have  a complaint,  even  though 
the  kind  of  business  is  not  listed  in  the 
phone  book.  In  that  case  . . . where  no 
State  License  and  muscle  is  involved,  to 
haul  a businessman  in  before  investigators 
. . . you’ll  be  given  investigatory  help  and 
as  a last  resort,  help  on  filing  suit  in  Small 
Claims  Court. 

The  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
hopes  to  turn  around  the  saying  of  ancient 
Rome  . . . “Caveat  Emptor”— let  the  buyer 
beware.  They  hope  to  make  it,  let  the 
businessman  or  the  dentist  or  the  real  es- 
tate broker  beware  . . . and  there’s  no 
such  translation  in  ancient  latin. 

My  name  is  Pat  Michaels. 


Press  Release  72-325 
June  7.  1972 

Consumer  Affairs 
for  immediate  release 

Contact:  Richard  De  Walt  (916)  445-6993  H 

Model  and  Talent  Agencies 
To  Be  Scrutinized — 

John  Gavin  to  Testify 

Repeated  incidences  of  misleading,  un- 
fair and  deceptive  practices  by  certain  tal- 
ent and  modeling  agencies  have  prompted 
the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  take 
remedial  action. 

Jointly  sponsored  public  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  in  Los  Angeles  for  June 
14,  15,  16,  and  19  in  the  Federal  Office 
Building,  11000  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Room  8120 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  each  day  to 
accept  testimony  regarding  fraudulent  ac- 
tivity. 

Information  in  the  files  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs  indicate  thousands  of 
California  consumers  are  being  bilked  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  by  phony 
talent  and  modeling  agencies.  Some  esti- 
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mates  run  as  high  as  six  million  dollars 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone. 

Richard  B.  Lavine,  Regional  Director  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Los 
Angeles  Office,  stated  that,  “Through  these 
hearings  we  expect  to  gain  additional  in- 
sight into  the  operation  of  fraudulent 
agencies  and  to  identify  those  who  violate 
either  state  or  federal  law.  The  hearings 
will  alert  the  public  to  the  tactics  employed 
by  these  agencies  so  they  can  better  pro- 
tect themselves.” 

Among  those  witnesses  already  scheduled 
to  testify  are  John  Gavin,  President  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild,  Mary  Webb  Davis, 
head  of  Mary  Webb  Davis  Modeling 
Agency,  Conrad  Smith,  Western  Regional 
Director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equal- 
ity (CORE),  Ralph  Winters,  Head  of 
Casting,  Universal  Studios,  Richard  De- 
Walt,  Chief,  State  Bureau  of  Employment 
Agencies,  and  representatives  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Attorney  General’s  Office,  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Members  of  the  public  who  have  been 
victimized  by  fraudulent  agencies  and  who 
wish  to  offer  their  testimony  for  the  record 
are  asked  to  contact  John  F.  Dugan  or 
Wendy  R.  Kaufman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (213-824—7575). 


San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
Monday,  June  5,  1972 

Dial  230-4545  Action  Line 

Action  Line  Advisory 
Been  stung  by  a fraudulent  talent  or 
modeling  agency?  Want  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  them?  Contact  Carl  B.  Mickelson,  in- 
vestigator for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion at  293-5547.  The  FTC  has  scheduled 
public  hearings  to  investigate  a variety  of 
unfair,  misleading  and  deceptive  practices 
being  used  by  some  talent  and  modeling 
agencies  in  Southern  California.  (Prelimi- 
nary investigations  have  cast  the  shadow 
of  suspicion  on  about  40  to  50  operators 
in  the  area.)  The  hearings  will  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles  June  14,  15,  16  and  19.  They 
will  be  open  to  the  public  and  testimony 
is  invited  from  persons  who  feel  they  have 
been  victimized. 

Action  Line  is  your  column.  It  cuts 
through  red  tape,  solves  problems,  gets 
answers  and  stands  up  for  your  rights.  To 
get  your  message  to  us,  write  Action  Line, 
Evening  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  191 , San  Diego, 
Calif.  92112,  and  include  your  phone  num- 
ber. Or  call  230-4545.  If  you  call,  spell  out 
your  name  and  address.  This  helps  us 
help  you. 


June  1,  1972 

Hearing  to  Probe 
Phony  Talent  Agencies 

Richard  Bennett  Lavine,  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
Los  Angeles  office  and  Donald  G.  Living- 
ston, director  of  the  California  Dept,  of 
Consumer  Affairs  had  announced  today 
that  their  agencies  will  conduct  joint  pub- 
lic hearings  concerning  various  fraudulent 
and  deceptive  practices  being  used  by  cer- 
tain talent  and  modeling  agencies. 

The  public  hearings  will  be  conducted 
on  June  14,  15,  16  and  19  at  the  Federal 
Office  Bldg.,  11000  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Room  8120,  between  the  hours 
of  10  am.  and  4 pm. 

The  general  public  is  invited  not  only  to 
attend  all  sessions  but  to  give  testimony 
as  to  dealings  with  fraudulent  talent  and 
modeling  agencies. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  a regional 
office  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  conduct  public  hearings  in  co-spon- 
sorship with  a state  agency. 

Possess  Information 

Over  the  past  .several  months  the  Los 
Angeles  National  Office  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  conducted  a pre- 
liminary investigation  of  certain  talent 
and  modeling  agencies  which  appear  to 
engage  in  misleading,  unfair,  and  decep- 
tive practices. 

Approximately  40  to  50  of  these  agencies 
operate  out  of  Southern  California. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Dept,  of  Consumer  Affairs  have  informa- 
tion in  their  files  indicating  that  thousands 
of  Southern  California  consumers  are  be- 
ing bilked  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
by  these  phony  talent  and  modeling  agen- 
cies. 

Some  estimates  run  as  high  as  $6,000,000 
in  the  Los  .Angeles  area  alone. 

Lavine  said,  “Our  joint  efforts  are 
directed  at  agencies  who  operate  unfairly 
and  deceptively,  not  against  talent  and 
modeling  agencies  which  operate  reput- 
ably and  fairly. 

“It  is  our  intention  to  expose  to  public 
scrutiny  those  agencies  that  have  neither 
the  intention  nor  the  ability  to  follow 
through  on  their  grandiose  promises,”  he 
said. 

Tell  Witnessess 

“Throughout  our  preliminary  investi- 
gation we  have  received  the  full  coopera- 
tion and  encouragement  of  reputable  tal- 
ent and  modeling  agencies,  trade  unions, 
production  studios  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  State  and  in  sev- 
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eral  large  metropolitan  areas  within  Cali- 
fornia. 

Among  those  witnesses  already  scheduled 
to  testify  arc  John  Gavin,  president  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild:  Mary  Webb  Davis, 
head  of  Mary  Webb  Davis  Modeling 
Agency:  Conrad  Smith,  Western  Regional 
Director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Etpial- 
ity  (CORE);  Ralph  Winters,  head  of  cast- 
ing. Universal  Studios;  and  Ricliard  De- 
Walt,  chief.  State  Bureau  of  Employment 
Agencies. , 

Other  witnesses  will  include  representa- 
tives from  the  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral’s Office,  local  law  enfoiceinent  agen- 
cies, trade  unions,  reputable  talent  agen- 
cies, and  victims  of  disreputable  agencies. 

Those  meml)ers  of  the  public  who  have 
been  victimized  by  fraudulent  agencies 
and  who  w-ish  to  offer  their  testimony  for 
the  record  are  asked  to  contact  John  F. 
Dugan  or  Wendy  R.  Kaufman  at  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (213-824—7575). 

Lavine  and  Livingston  further  stated 
that  "Through  these  hearings  we  expect 
to  gain  additional  insight  into  the  opera- 
tion of  these  fraudulent  agencies  and  to 
identify  those  who  violate  either  state  or 
federal  law. 

"Additionally,  the  hearings  will  alert 
the  public  to  the  tactics  employed  by  these 
agencies  so  they  can  better  protect  them- 
.selves.” 


DAILY  VARIETY’ 
May  17,  1972 

L.A.P.D.  Busts  Talent  Agent 

A Los  Angeles  talent  agent  was  arrested 
Monday  on  eight  counts  of  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  and  six  counts  of  theft, 
L.A.  police  said. 

According  to  Sgt.  L.K.  Waggoner  of  thjp 
bunco  squad,  Sanford  Jones,  owmer  of 
Sanford  Enterprises,  6255  Hollyw'ood  Blvd., 
was  arrested  after  advertising  employment 
at  $35-$175  a day  for  “new  faces  for  films 
of  best-sellers”  and  “matinee  idols”— no 
experience  necessary. 

"They  were  misleading  the  public  to  be- 
lieve they  were  employing  people,”  Wag- 
goner said.  "After  they  got  into  the  agency, 
they  w'ere  told  they  had  to  purchase 
photographs  or  attend  acting  schools.” 


Industry  Reps 
Will  Testify 
For  Gov’t. 

By  Steve  Toy 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  citing  up  to 
$6,000,000  being  sp>ent  on  phony  talent 
and  modeling  agencies  in  L.A.,  said  yes- 


terday its  open  hearings  into  the  racket.'^ 
will  begin  June  14. 

Scheduled  to  testify  arc  Screen  Actors 
Guild  president  John  Gavin;  Mary  Webb 
Davis,  head  of  Mary  Webb  Davis  Modeling 
Agency  (testifying  as  a representative  of 
a reputable  agency);  Coniad  Smitli,  west- 
ern regional  director  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality;  Ralph  Winters,  hrad  of 
casting.  Universal  Studios;  and  Richard 
I>Walt,  chief  of  State  Bureau  of  Employ 
ment  Agencies. 

Move  is  second  blow  to  such  rackets 
within  a week.  The  sute  attorney  general’s 
office  Thursday  filed  five  suits  tiiat  listcil 
25  defendants. 

FTC  hearings  will  be  in  cooperation 
with  California  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  and  will  concentate  on  “various 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices  being 
used  by  certain  talent  and  mcxleling  agen 
cies.” 

They’re  the  first  such  open  hearings  to 
Ik*  held  in  L.A.,  and  the  first 

(Ck}ntinucd  on  Page  6,  Column  1 ) 

FTC  Talent  Fraud  Probe  June  14 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  5) 
ever  held  anyw^here  by  the  FTC  in  co- 
sponsorship with  a state  agency,  according 
to  Richard  Dennett  Lavine,  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  FTC  L.A.  office. 

Hearings  will  be  June  14-15,  16-19  at 
the  new  Federal  Building.  11000  Wilshire 
Boulevard.  They  will  last  from  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m. 

“The  general  public  is  invited  not  only 
to  attend  all  sessions  but  to  give  testimony 
as  to  dealings  with  fraudulent  talent  and 
modeling  agencies,”  Lavine  said. 

He  reported  that  there  now  are  about 
40-50  fraudulent  agencies  operating  out  of 
Southern  California. 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  have 
information  in  their  files  indicating  that 
thousands  of  Southern  California  con- 
sumers are  being  bilked  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  by  these  phony  agen- 
cies,” Lavine  said. 

"Our  joint  efforts  are  directed  at  agen- 
cies who  operate  unfairly  and  deceptively, 
not  against  talent  and  modeling  agencies 
which  operate  reputably  and  fairly.  It  is 
our  intention  to  expose  to  public  scrutiny 
those  agencies  that  promise  instant  star- 
dom but  deliver  nothing— the  agencies  that 
have  neither  the  intention  nor  the  ability 
to  follow  through  on  their  grandiose 
promises.” 

Industry  Cooperation 

Lavine  said  that  throughout  preliminary 
investigations,  "We  have  received  the  full 
cooperation  and  encouragement  of  reput- 
able talent  and  modeling  agencies,  trade 
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unions,  production  studios  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies.” 

Among  witnesses  at  the  hearing,  accord- 
ing to  Lavine,  will  be  reps  from  attorney 
general’s  office  and  trade  unions. 

Following  the  hearings,  a report  will  be 
given  to  the  commission,  after  which  in- 
dividual, specific  investigations  may  begin. 

Lavine  said  there  is  the  possibility  of 
recommending  new  legislation  to  the  State 
Legislature. 

Winters  said  he  will  testify  at  the  hear- 
ings that  ‘‘it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  for 
anybody  to  have  to  pay  anything  to  get 
into  this  business.  An  agent  gets  paid  a 
fee  after  he  gets  you  work.  If  someone  tells 
you  it  is  necessary  to  pay  money  to  get  a 
job,  it’s  not  true.” 

Mary  VV^ebb  Davis  said,  ‘‘I’m  concerned 
with  the  fact  that,  as  an  ethical  agency 
for  25  years,  we  have  a great  many  opera- 
tions in  the  city  completely  unethical  and 
illegal.  We  have  people  come  in  here 
everyday  that  explain  they  were  taken  in 
by  other  outfits. 

“They  pay  !S85-100  for  pictures  when 
they’re  not  the  type  or  don’t  have  the 
background  to  warrant  it.  I’m  very  anxious 
this  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  FTC.” 


Washington,  D.C. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
Los  Angeles  Regional  Office 

For  further  information,  call:  ^Vendy 
R.  Kaufman  (213)  824-7575. 

FOR  RELEASE  After  9:30  a.m.,  PDT, 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1972. 

First  Joint  FTC-State  Consumer 
Protection  Hearings  To  Be  Held 

Richard  Bennett  Lavine,  Regional 
Director  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion’s Los  Angeles  Office,  and  Donald  G. 
Livingston,  Director  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs,  announced 
today  that  their  agencies  will  conduct 
joint  public  hearings  concerning  various 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices  being 
used  by  certain  talent  and  modeling  agen- 
cies. 

The  public  hearings  will  be  conducted 
on  June  14,  15,  16  and  19  at  the  Federal 
Office  Building,  11000  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Room  8120,  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m.  The  general 
public  is  invited  not  only  to  attend  all 
sessions  but  to  give  testimony  as  to  deal- 
ings with  fraudulent  talent  and  modeling 
agencies. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  a Re- 
gional Office  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission will  conduct  public  hearings  in 
co-sponsorship  with  a state  agency. 


Over  the  past  several  months,  the  Los 
Angeles  Regional  Office  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  conducted  a pre- 
liminary investigation  of  certain  talent  and 
modeling  agencies  which  appear  to  engage 
in  misleading,  unfair,  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices. Approximately  forty  to  fifty  of  these 
agencies  operate  out  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  have  in- 
formation in  their  files  indicating  that 
thousands  of  Southern  California  con- 
sumers are  being  bilked  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  by  these  phony  talent 
and  modeling  agencies.  Some  estimates  run 
as  high  as  six  million  dollars  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  alone. 

Mr.  Lavine  stated  that  “Our  joint  efforts 
are  directed  at  agencies  who  operate  un- 
fairly and  deceptively,  not  against  talent 
and  modeling  agencies  rvhich  operate 
reputably  and  fairly.  It  is  our  intention  to 
expose  to  public  scrutiny  those  agencies 
that  promise  instant  stardom  but  deliver 
nothing— the  agencies  that  have  neither 
the  intention  nor  the  ability  to  follow 
through  on  their  grandiose  promises. 

“Throughout  our  preliminary  investiga- 
tion we  have  received  the  full  cooperation 
and  encouragement  of  reputable  talent 
and  modeling  agencies,  trade  unions,  pro- 
duction studios  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies throughout  the  State  and  in  several 
large  metropolitan  areas  within  Califor- 
nia.” 

Among  those  witnesses  already  scheduled 
to  testify  are:  Mr.  John  Gavin,  President 
of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild;  Ms.  Mary 
Webb  Davis,  head  of  Mary  Webb  Davis 
Modeling  Agency;  Mr.  Conrad  Smith, 
Western  Regional  Director  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  (CORE);  Mr. 
Ralph  Winters,  Head  of  Casting,  Universal 
Studios;  and  Mr.  Richard  DeWalt,  Chief, 
State  Bureau  of  Employment  Agencies. 

Other  witnesses  will  include  representa- 
tives from  the  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral’s Office,  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, trade  unions,  reputable  talent  agen- 
cies, and  victims  of  disreputable  agencies. 

Those  members  of  the  public  who  have 
been  victimized  by  fraudulent  agencies 
and  who  wish  to  offer  their  testimony  for 
the  record  are  asked  to  contact  John  F. 
Dugan  or  Wendy  R.  Kaufman  at  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (213-824-7575). 

Mr.  Lavine  and  Mr.  Livingston  further 
stated  that  “Through  these  hearings  we 
expect  to  gain  additional  insight  into  the 
operation  of  these  fraudulent  agencies  and 
to  identify  those  who  violate  either  state 
or  federal  law.  Additionally,  the  hearings 
will  alert  the  public  to  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  these  agencies  so  they  can  better 
protect  themselves.” 
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Attorney  General  Younger  takes  action 
against  phony  talent  agencies;  charges 
promises  of  fame  and  fortune  in  exchange 
for  “FEES”  unlawful. 

Los  Angeles— Several  suits  filed  today 
(May  11)  in  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  by  Attorney  General  Evelle  J. 
Younger  charged  several  different  talent 
agencies  and  their  operators  with  false 
advertising  and  unfair  competition. 

The  actions.  Younger  .said,  are  a part  of 
a continuing  campaign  by  his  office  to  rid 
the  entertainment  industry  of  unscrupu- 
lous operators  bilking  aspiring  show  busi- 
ness talent  for  fees  with  false  promises  of 
fame  and  fortune. 

The  fees,  ranging  from  S25  to  $900, 
Younger  reported,  are  disguised  as  costs 
for  either  photographs,  composites,  acting 
or  modeling  lessons,  or  registration  fees. 
The  “fees”  are  required,  the  operators  of 
these  agencies  tell  their  prospective  cus- 
tomers, “if  they  are  to  obtain  the  services 
of  the  agency.” 

“It  is  an  industry-wide  practice  for  legit- 
imate agents  to  get  their  money  from  their 
clients  only  when  their  clients  are  working 
and  being  paid,”  Younger  explained.  “Le- 
gitimate agents  do  not  extract  fees  dis- 
guised as  costs  to  work  on  behalf  of  their 
clients.” 

Among  the  defendants  named  in  today’s 
suits  were:  Donald  H.  Sickler,  also  doing 
business  as  Columbia  Casting,  Columbia 
Enterprises,  Columbia  Public  Relations  and 
M.J.H.  Productions:  World  Wide  Talent 
Search,  Inc.;  Maurice  B.  Stewart:  also  do- 
ing business  as  Star  Talent  Associates,  STA 
of  Beverly  Hills,  Royal  Crest  Productions 
and  Maxine-Taura  Enterprises:  Youth 

Management  Corporation;  Warren  Man- 
agement Associates;  American  Models 
Service,  Inc.;  Judie  Allen  and  Joyce  Aimee. 

The  complaints  filed  were  based  on  a 
year’s  investigation  by  his  office,  local  laiv 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  California 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  Younger 
noted. 

He  indicated  the  phony  agencies,  includ- 
ing those  still  under  investigation,  gen- 
erally advertise  in  one  of  three  ways: 

(1)  In  the  newspapers,  usually  in  the 
help  wanted  section  indicating  a need  for 
new  faces  for  motion  pictures,  advertising 
or  modeling— no  experience  required; 

(2)  By  letter,  barraging  the  public  with 


letters  indicating  the  children  of  those 
who  receive  the  letters  were  recommended 
as  having  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
appear  in  television  commercials:  and 

(3)  By  telephone,  inviting  members  of 
a family  to  come  into  their  offices  for  an 
interview  and  screen  test. 

In  all  instances,  the  .Attorney  General 
emphasized,  the  agency  required  fees  de- 
scribed as  costs  before  the  purported  serv- 
ices can  be  obtained. 

Younger  stated  that  the  phony  agency 
makes  almost  any  representation  to  sign  a 
person  to  a contract.  He  cited  one  instance 
where  video  tapes,  made  after  a “fee”  was 
paid,  and  purportedly  necessary  to  help 
promote  the  client’s  career,  “was  erased 
before  the  client  even  reached  the  eleva- 
tor.” 

One  defendant.  Younger  alleges,  repre- 
sented that  all  the  children  appearing  on 
the  Juvenile  Jury  television  progiam  were 
their  clients  in  order  to  entice  customers. 
This  representation  was  blatantly  false. 
Younger  explained  any  child  can  apply  to 
appear  on  that  show'.  Those  that  do  ap- 
pear are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
formance on  a simulated  program. 

Younger  warned  persons  desiring  to 
launch  careers  in  the  entertainment  and 
advertising  industries  to  exercise  caution. 

He  took  special  note  of  the  film  indus- 
try’s present  economic  slump  to  explain 
there  is  no  easy,  quick  road  to  fame.  At 
the  present  time,  he  said,  many  of  the 
members  of  such  unions  as  the  Screen 
■Actors  Guild,  AFTRA  (American  Federa- 
tion of  Television  and  Radio  Artists)  and 
the  Screen  Extras  Guild  are  without  em- 
ployment. 

“And  generally,”  he  continued,  “unless 
you  are  a member  of  a union,  you  cannot 
get  employment  in  the  television  or  mo- 
tion picture  industry.” 

The  complaints  filed  in  today’s  action 
were  prepared  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Michael  R.  Botwin  and  asks  the  court  to 
impose  a civil  penalty  of  $2,500  for  each 
and  every  misrepresentation  made  by  de- 
fendants and  also,  that  the  defendants  be 
permanently  enjoined  from  continuing 
tbeir  unlawful  and  unfair  business  prac- 
tices. 


DAILY  VARIETY 
March  27,  1972 

Eveland  Pleads  Guilty  to 
False  Ads;  Police  Reveal 
How  Such  Rackets  Work 

By  Steve  Toy 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
obtained  its  first  conviction  in  a multi- 
governmental  crackdown  on  illegitimate 
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talent  agencies— and  with  the  conviction 
have  come  first  details  concerning  how 
such  agencies  have  operated  for  years. 

David  Eveland,  40,  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  false  advertising,  a violation  of 
section  17500  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional code,  in  L..\.  Municipal  Court. 

According  to  police  records,  Eveland  op- 
erated out  of  offices  at  4063  Radford  Ave- 
nue, Studio  City,  as  a sale.sman  for  Talent 
Showcase  Productions.  Police  built  case 
against  the  individual,  not  TSP. 

He  received  a 180-day  suspended  sen- 
tence, three  years  probation  and  a $300 
fine. 

(Continued  on  Page  6,  Column  4) 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  4) 
Conditions  of  probation  say  “he  shall 
not  make  any  false  statements  knowingly 
or  unknowningly  regarding  the  selling, 
management,  or  soliciting  for  employment 
in  the  entertainment  field.” 

According  to  information  given  to  Daily 
Variety  by  police  based  on  their  records, 
Eveland  solicited  customers  througli  want 
ads  in  publications  as  well  as  mail  adver- 
tising, seeking  models  for  brochures,  cata- 
logs and  commercials. 

Persons  were  asked  to  call  a phone  num- 
ber, police  said.  When  they  did,  they 
would  make  an  appointmnt.  A person 
would  subsequently  visit  their  home  and 
“make  a lot  of  statements  involving  people 
in  the  movie  industry— people  they  said 
were  clients  of  theirs,”  police  said. 

.According  to  police,  after  the  pitch  was 
made,  a management  contract  would  be 
signed  and  a deposit  would  be  paid.  Police 
said  that  was  usually  the  last  to  be  heard 
from  the  salesman. 

Police  case  was  built  on  complaints  of 
three  persons,  one  who  paid  half  the  pro- 
posed fee,  $47.50,  another  of  whom  paid 
$95.  Eveland,  however,  pleaded  guilty  to 
only  one  charge.  Two  others  were  dropoed 
because  witnesses  were  not  available. 

Among  the  statements  that  were  alleg- 
edly made  to  proposed  customers,  accord- 
ing to  police  records,  are  “Zimmerman  of 
Talent  Showcase  Productions  just  signed 
Steve  McQueen  to  a contract,”  “We  just 
signed  June  Allyson’s  niece  to  a contract,” 
“Vikki  Carr’s  husband  is  Talent  Showcase 
Productions’  attorney.” 

Police  investigated  all  allegations,  which 
were  proven  false.  Police  said  agents  for 
the  performers  named  were  under  sub- 
poena, as  witnesses  for  the  city  attorney, 
but  were  not  called  since  a guilty  plea 
was  entered. 

Police  said  this  is  the  first  .such  convic- 
tion obtained,  but  reported  “many  inquir- 


ies and  complaints  under  investigation 
now.” 

A police  bunco  squad  officer  said  official 
police  department  recommendations  are: 

“If  you’re  approached  by  someone  repre- 
senting himself  as  an  agent,  don’t  pay  him. 
Pay  him  only  after  you  get  a job— not  ju.st 
if  lie  contracts  with  you.  Check  with  the 
state  licensing  board,  and  also  with  the 
Scrc*en  Actors  Guild.  If  neither  source  has 
the  agent  listed,  we  recommend  you  call 
the  police.” 

Louis  Trager,  deputy  district  attorney, 
meanwhile  reported  investigations  by  his 
office  have  revealed  “mail  drops”  being 
used  in  many  fraudulent  schemes. 

“We’re  in  bu.siness  to  get  civil  injunc- 
tions and  damages,”  Trager  said.  “We’ve 
found  the  stuff  we’ve  been  getting  is  fly- 
by-night,  and  it’s  hard  to  take  legal  action. 
At  the  moment  we  don’t  have  anyone  to 
lay  our  hands  on.  When  we  do,  we’ll  get 
an  injunction. 

“A  peripheral  spin-off,  we’ve  found,  is 
the  baby  picture  business.  And  we’ve  dis- 
covered a place  in  Holl^'wood— a mail 
drop,  like  a post  office  box— where  most 
ads  lead  to.” 

Trager  said  his  office  sent  letters  to 
various  addresses  advertised  as  agencies, 
and  in  that  way  .discovered  the  drops. 

State  attorney  general’s  office  is  also 
conducting  an  investigation,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  expects  to  begin 
hearings  on  the  matter  in  May. 


DAILY  VARIETY 
February  24,  1972 

Fed,  State,  City  Agencies, 

Along  With  SAG,  Move  in  as 
Bilking  Becomes  ‘Epidemic* 

By  Steve  Yoy 

Phony  talent  agency  business  has  reached 
“epidemic  proportions”  in  Los  Angeles 
area,  officials  said  yesterday,  with  federal, 
state  and  city  agencies  joining  in  a re- 
newed crackdown. 

While  such  rackets  have  been  investi- 
gated from  time  to  time,  officials  said 
never  has  there  been  such  a concerted 
effort  at  all  levels  of  government,  includ- 
ing Federal  Trade  Commission,  State  At- 
torney General’s  office  and  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  Bunco  Squad.  Screen 
Actors  Guild  is  also  participating. 

Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Michael  Botwin,  who 
reported  his  office  hasn’t  brought  suit  in 
almost  a year  against  a talent  racket,  said 
several  suits,  arc  about  to  be  pressed  “to 
enjoin  the  unlawful  activities.”  Dale  Seko- 
vich,  consumer  protection  specialist  for  the 
FTC,  said  the  FTC  is  “planning  a major 
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action  within  the  next  couple  of  months 
against  phony  agency-talent  rackets.” 
Details  could  not  be  released,  he  said, 
because,  “if  made  public, 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


(Continued  from  page  0) 
these  people  would  go  underground.” 

SAG  oflicials  report  as  many  as  83  phone 
calls  a day  about  phony  talent  rackets, 
and  averaging  at  least  1()0  calls  a week- 
prompting  the  SAG  office  to  hire  an  extra 
staffer. 

“The  activity  on  the  part  of  all  govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  phony  tal- 
ent schemes  has  escalated  enormously  in 
the  past  few  months,”  a SAG  spokesman 
said.  “The  activity  can  now  be  described 
as  a crackdown. 

“Biggest  Sucker  Game” 

“The  public  is  being  milked  of  untold 
dollars.  This  is  the  biggest  sucker  game 
that  was  ever  devised.  And  it  always  hits 
at  the  segment  of  the  public  that  can  least 
afford  it. 

“This  sort  of  thing  gives  the  industry  a 
tremendous  black  eye.  The  public  rela- 
tions aspects  are  disturbing.  The  practical 
aspects  are  criminal.” 

The  city  attorney’s  office  last  week  won 
a mi.sdemanor  conviction  agaimst  one  op- 
erator. 

“They’re  still  around  milking  the  pub- 
lic,” Botwin  said.  “The  activities  are  quite 
prevalent,  and  the  motlus  operand!  are 
the  same.  They  advertise  in  newspapers, 
by  mail  or  by  phone.  And  invariably,  the 
clientele  seldom,  if  ever,  get  jobs.  The 
problem- is  bad  enough,  and  it’s  not  get- 
ting any  better,”  said  Sgt.  L.  K.  Waggoner 
of  the  police  bunco  squad. 

“Everyone  thinks  they  can  be  a movie 
actor  It’s  a mad,  vicious  circle.  We  close 
one  up  and  another  opens  in  its  place. 
And  some  people  are  taken  2-3  times.” 

"In  terms  of  an  investigative  priority, 
the  talent  agency  racket  now  has  the  top 
billing,”  said  Sekovich  of  the  FTC.  “We’re 
looking  into  two  particular  agencies  that 
must  remain  nameless.” 

“Typical  of  the  bunco  business,  the  vic- 
tim doesn’t  want  to  talk  about  it,”  a SAG 
spokesman  said.  “Some  are  fearful,  so  oc- 
casionally we’ve  arranged  for  authorities 
to  come  to  our  offices  here.” 

SAG  also  has  prepared  a list  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  should  be  asked  of 
talent  agencies  by  prospective  customers. 
“Our  people  are  being  abused  in  the  name 
of  our  business.” 

Sekovich  said  the  FTC  now  has  100 
cases  under  investigation. 

“The  talent-agency  schemes  are  prob- 


ably the  worst  grass-roots  consumer  prob- 
lems in  the  area,”  .Sekovich  said.  “It’s  un- 
believable the  amount  of  complaints  we’re 
getting.  We  can’t  answer  the  phone  fast 
enough.” 

Common  racketeering  techniques,  offi- 
cials said,  include  preparation  of  resumes; 
charging  for  name  placement  in  a lK)ok; 
charging  for  screen  tests;  or  agency  regis- 
tration fees. 

“In  the  main,  nothing  is  delivered  of 
any  value,”  a SAG  officer  said. 


L A.  SENTINEL 
January  27,  1972 

Play  on  Basic  Human  Foibles 

Let  me  clearly  emphasize  that  I am  not, 
in  what  follows,  speaking  of  the  reputable 
talent  agencies  and  schools  which  do  per- 
form a worthwhile  and  a legitimate  serv- 
ice. Those  who  are  reputable  can  be 
checked  out  easily  by  contacting  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau,  broadcasting  industry 
groups,  or  by  educational  organizations. 

The  primary  rule  of  thumb  to  follow 
is  that  if  a so-called  “talent  agency”  asks 
a person  to  invest  large  sums  of  money 
in  so-called  “promotion,”  “pictures”  and 
“publicity,”  look  out!  If  a school  asks 
for  a major  investment  in  equipment 
and  material  which  the  student  must 
buy  from  them  and  makes  such  prom- 
i.ses  as  a “guarantee  of  a job,”  look  out! 
There’s  no  school  in  the  world,  from 
Harvard  on  down,  which  can  promise  any 
graduate  a job.  I spent  a lot  of  years  and 
time  and  money  getting  an  education  in 
broadcasting  from  the  best  four-year  uni- 
versity in  broadcasting— I think— in  the 
country  and  still  had  to  go  out  and  hustle 
for  a job,  as  did  every  one  of  my  class- 
mates, many  of  whom  happened  to  be 
white. 

The  fly-by-night  and  marginal  talent 
agencies  and  schools  operate  on  one  of  the 
basic  human  foibles,  which  is  the  desire 
in  all  of  us  to  get  the  most  for  the  least. 

One  thing  which  all  must  realize: 
whether  you  want  to  be  a great  dramatic 
actress,  someone  who  does  a dozen  com- 
mercials a year,  the  leading  lady  in  a tele- 
vision series,  or  the  world’s  greatest  disc 
jockey,  it  isn’t  gong  to  be  easy.  You  have 
to  work,  and  work  hard,  for  everything 
you  get.  The  second  thing  you  have  to 
know  up  front  is  that  if  you  don’t  have 
talent— whether  you’re  black,  white,  green 
or  purple— you’re  not  going  to  make  it. 
I don’t  care  what  anybody  promises,  no- 
body’s going  to  hand  anything  to  you! 

I know  of  a case,  which  is  not  a typical, 
in  which  the  parents  of  nine,  who  could 
barely  afford  to  feed  and  clothe  their  chil- 
dren, went  on  a one-meal-a-day  diet  to 
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save  enough  money  to  pay  a “talent 
agency”  $500  to  get  their  youngest  daugh- 
ter, a child  of  5,  into  doing  commercials 
because  somebody  had  said  that  the  child 
was  “cute”  and  “should  be  doing  com- 
mercials.” 

The  so-called  “talent  agency”  took  the 
money,  did  a few  pictures  on  the  child, 
and  mailed  them  around  to  a few  repu- 
table talent  agencies  and  that  was  it. 

The  child  hasn’t  worked  half  a sec- 
ond, nor  has  she  been  on  an  interview 
from  which  she  might  have  even  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  a job! 

There’s  nothing  the  family  can  do  to 
get  a portion  of  their  money  back  because, 
in  the  small  print  of  the  contract  they 
signed,  the  agency  promised  nothing! 

Another  example  which  is  so  sadly  ob- 
vious that  it  is  almost  the  punch  line  of  a 
sick  joke  involves  the  young  black  man 
with  a speech  impediment  so  bad  that 
you  could  hardly  understand  him.  He  paid 
out  over  a thousand  dollars  to  become  a 
disc  jockey  from  one  of  those  schools 
which  promise  instant  jobs  upon  gradua- 
tion. 

The  Final  Reel 

I salute  CORE  on  its  entry  into  the  con- 
sumer protection  field  and  hope  and  pray 
that  its  stated  goals  are  sincere,  because 
this  is  a field  in  which  there’s  too  much 
at  stake  for  any  jivin’! 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Part  Il-Sat.,  Jan.  22,  1972 

CORE  to  Fight  Some 
Talent  Schools,  Agents 

By  Doug  Shuit 
Times  Staff  Writer 

The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  an- 
nounced plans  Friday  to  move  into  the 
consumer  protection  field,  charging  that 
some  “talent”  schools  and  agencies  were 
exploiting  minorities  by  holding  out  the 
lure  of  instant  wealth  and  prestige. 

Conrad  Smith,  western  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  veteran  civil  rights  organi- 
zation, said  these  schools  and  “talent” 
agents  were  hardselling  candidates  on  the 
recent  trend  of  casting  blacks  and  other 
minorities  in  commercials  and  choice  tele- 
vision and  movie  roles. 

He  said  minorities  have  paid  out  an 
estimated  $6  million  to  various  acting 
modeling  and  broadcasting  schools  and 
“talent”  agencies  when  there  are.  . . . 

Study  Courses 

Miss  Fannie  Young,  research  director  of 
the  black-owned  EM  radio  station  KJLH, 
who  shared  a press  conference  at  the  Am- 


bassador with  Smith,  said  she  began  in- 
vestigating the  problem  when  scores  of 
untrained  blacks  began  pouring  into  her 
office  looking  for  jobs  as  radio  announcers 
and  disk  jockeys. 

She  said  some  schools  sold  broadcasting 
courses  costing  up  to  $1,500,  including  the 
cost  of  expensive  tape-recording  and  elec- 
tronic equipment,  to  persons  with  little 
or  no  chance  of  success. 

Neither  Miss  Young  nor  Smith  would 
specify  which  schools  they  were  referring 
to. 

CORE,  which  traditionally  has  been  as- 
sociated with  fights  against  discrimination 
and  segregation„Jias  initated  what  it  calls 
a “racket  riddance”  program  against 
schools  and  agencies  in  question  which 
will  include  a public  information  cam- 
paign, boycotts,  picketing  and  legal  action. 
Smith  said. 

Smith  said  CORE  has  received  about 
300  complaints. 

Miss  Young  said  one  of  the  problems 
involves  poor  families  tvhich  are  lured  by 
“agents”  into  believing  they  can  make 
money  by  getting  their  children  into  tele- 
vision commercials. 

Photos  Sold 

She  said  persons  answer  the  advertise- 
ments and  then  are  told  by  promoters  that 
they  would  need  expensive  picture  port- 
folios. 

“After  they  buy  the  portfolios  they’re 
told  something  like,  ‘If  I only  had  some 
video  tape  on  your  child  I could  have  got- 
ten him  in  a commercial  today,’  and  on 
and  on,”  she  said. 

(The  problem  reportedly  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  minority  community.  A 
spokesman  for  the  California  attorney  gen- 
eral’s office  said  phony  Hollywood  “agents” 
and  “talent  scouts”  bilk  the  public  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.) 

(He  said  various  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  actively  prosecuting  the  fraud 
cases  but  that  most  of  the  “agents”  operate 
in  a fly-by-night  manner.) 

Smith  said  another  of  the  groups  being 
exploited  are  jobless  military  veterans  who 
exhaust  their  military  benefits  on  tuition 
to  talent  schools  and  then  find  they  are 
undertrained  or  that  there  are  no  jobs 
available.  He  said  black  communities  are 
being  targeted  because  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  the  inroads  blacks  have  made 
in  the  entertainment  industry. 
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The  Western  Regional  Division 
of  the 

CONGRESS  OF  RACIAL  EQUALITY 
respectfully  recjuests  your  presence 
at  a 

PRESS  CONFERENCE 
Friday,  January  21.  1972 
Ambassador  Hotel 
Press  Room 

3-100  Wilshire  Boulevard 
10:00  a.m. 

• Introduction  of  the  California  Commu- 
nication Coalition 

• Announcement  of  the  “Racket  Rid- 
dance” program 

• Exposure  of  charlatan  businesses 

The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 

Since  its  beginning  in  1952,  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  has  matle  significant 
strides  in  the  area  of  civil  and  human 
rights.  Founded  by  James  Farmer,  recent 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  under 
President  Nixon,  the  organization  directed 
its  attention  to  the  elimination  of  the 
outward  manifestation  of  discrimination 
and  segregation. 

In  the  early  1960’s,  CORE  gained  na- 
tional recognition  through  some  of  its 
national  projects,  particularly  the  Freedom 
Rides  in  the  South  and  its  boycotts  of 
chain  stores.  The  dramatic  sit-ins  and 
Freedom  Rides  organized  by  CORE  had 
visible  results  in  civil  rights  legislation, 
increa.sed  public  accommodations  for 
Blacks,  and  the  opening  up  of  jobs  in 
many  areas.  Throughout  the  sixties,  CORE 
continued  to  gain  momentum,  its  mem- 
bership increased  rapidly  . . . both  black 
and  white  . . . and  it  produced  a solid 
nucleus  of  chapters  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  it  be- 
came clear  that  CORE  would  have  to 
modify  its  actions  and  programs  to  ad- 
dress itself  more  directly  to  the  basic 
problems  of  urban  Blacks.  CORE’S  aware- 
ness of  this  need  \vas  evident  at  its  Dur- 
ham Convention,  the  theme  of  which  was 
The  Black  Ghetto — An  Awakening 
Giant”.  While  shifting  its  approach  to 
urban  problems,  CORE  expanded  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  South  to  include  voter  reg- 
istration and  the  establishment  of  Free- 
dom Schools.  Some  of  these  projects  were 
conducted  jointly  with  the  Student  Non- 
V’iolent  Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

In  March  of  1966,  Floyd  McKissick,  who 
had  been  serving  as  CORE’S  National 


Chairman,  was  appointed  National  Direc- 
tor. CORE  then  proceeded  to  embrace 
and  develop  self-determination  as  a prag- 
matic tool  of  the  black  liberation  struggle. 
In  recognition  of  the  need  for  Black  peo- 
ple to  determine  the  direction  and  pace 
of  their  liberation,  CORE  developed  the 
following  basic  steps: 

1.  Political  power:  \’oter  registration 
projects  and  more  involvement  in  local 
political  campaigns. 

2.  Economic  power:  Capital  instruments, 
co-ops,  credit  unions,  and  selective  buying 
programs. 

3.  The  development  of  a positive  self- 
image  among  black  people. 

4.  Leadership  development: CORE  train- 
ing projects. 

5.  Consumer  power:  Adult  education 
and  community  projects  with  consumer 
protection  progiams. 

This  program,  grounded  in  pragma- 
tism, imagination,  hard  experience,  and 
vision,  is  a,  realistic  and  dignified  ap- 
proach to  solving  problems  and  has  room 
for  expansion  and  custom-tailored  proj- 
ects for  specific  community  needs.  CORE 
programs  yield  tangible  results  for  racial 
harmony  and  progress. 


L.A.  Confidential 

CORE  on  Right  Track,  if  Sincere 

If  it  is  genuine  in  what  it  says,  CORE, 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  has  finally 
come  to  the  realization  which  all  organiza- 
tions in  the  area  of  civil  rights  or  black 
activism  must  someday  arrive  at:  that  it  is 
no  longer  good  enough  to  throw  imaginary 
and  ineffective  bolts  of  lightning  at 
“Whitey,”  causing  discrimination  to  be 
dispensed  from  some  imaginery  \’alhalla. 

You  must  attack  and  confront  the  “prob- 
lem” in  the  pragmatic  and  practical  realm 
of  people’s  daily  encounters. 

This  past  week,  CORE’S  \Vestern  Re- 
gional Office  headquartered  here  an- 
nounced that  it  is  moving  into  the  con- 
sumer protection  field  and  that  the  focus 
of  its  first  investigative  thrust  would  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  many  so-called 
“talent  agencies”  and  “.schools”  which  are 
allegedly  preparing  blacks  and  other  mi- 
nority groups  for  careers  in  broadcasting, 
as  potential  film  and  television  actresses, 
and  as  those  who  could  be  utilized  in 
commercials,  both  on  film  and  as  “still” 
models. 

The  group,  once  headed  by  James 
Farmer  and  which  received  national  promi- 
nence in  the  1960s  during  the  sit-ins, 
marches,  and  so  called  “Freedom  Rides,” 
contends  that  minorities  have  paid  in 
more  than  $6  million  for  such  services  and 
that  the  numbers  of  those  seeking  .such 
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opportunities  are  increasing  because  of  the 
greater  use  of  blacks  in  television  films  and 
commercials,  in  theatrical  film  roles,  as 
magazine  models  and  in  behind-the-cam- 
era  and  microphone  jobs  in  television  and 
radio. 

Returning  Veterans  Play  Role 

CORE  contends  that,  besides  the  obvious 
growing  opportunities,  blacks  have  become 
more  interested  in  the  above  field  due  to 
the  large  numbers  of  returning  servicemen 
who  have  been  provided  educational  op- 
portunities by  the  government  and  because 
of  the  large  unemployment  figures  in  the 
black  community  which  have  spurred 
many  black  parents  to  seek  “easy  money” 
for  their  children  in  commercials  and  as 
models,  etc. 

As  CORE  points  out,  and  as  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Attorney  General’s  Office,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  and  I know  from 
personal  knowledge,  an  overwhelming 
number  of  cases  (those  who  seek  their 
opportunities  by  going  the  route  of  in- 
vesting large  sums  of  money  in  photo- 
graphs, video  tapes,  and  expensive  model- 
ing or  broadcasting  courses)  come  away 
with  nothing  but  more  debts! 

Because  most  such  schools  and  talent 
agencies  operate  just  this  side  of  the  law 
and  are  very  difficult  to  build  criminal 
cases  against,  they  are  hardly  ever  pros- 
ecuted. 

Having  been  involved  in  the  broadcast- 
ing business  for  a number  of  years,  I know 
from  personal  knowledge,  from  almost 
daily  contact,  what  the  results  of  such 
schemes  are.  I continually  receive  calls 
from  people  who  either  are  the  victims  of 
such  activities  or  who  are  seeking  advice 
on  how  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  being 
taken. 

Further,  for  my  own  information  and 
to  help  others,  I have  called  some  of  the 
so-called  “talent  schools”  or  schools  which 
contend  that  they  can  prepare  persons  for 
commercials  or  for  careers  as  disc  jockeys 
and  understand  very  well  their  method  of 
operation.  In  most  cases,  it  is  not  a very 
pleasant  experience. 


CORE  Racial  Equality 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(213)  296-9441 

Conrad  Smith, 

Deputy  Western  Regional  Chairman, 
Western  Regional  Headquarters, 

5140  Crenshaw  Boulevard, 

Roy  Innis, 

National  Director, 

National  Headquarters, 

200  West  135th  Street, 


New  York,  N.Y. 

(212)  231-9650 

For  Immediate  Release 

'‘Exploiters  to  be  Exposed 
And  Eliminated” 

.An  official  CORE  priority  was  announced 
today  by  Mr.  Conrad  Smith,  Western  Re- 
gional Chairman  of  CORE,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  human  rights  organiza- 
tions in  the  country.  Addressing  a group 
of  Los  Angeles  leaders,  Mr.  Smith  outlined 
core’s  plans  for  eliminating  the  gross 
exploitation  of  minority  individuals  by 
phony  schools,  model  agencies  and  movie 
agents  that  prey  upon  persons  desiring  to 
get  into  radio-television  broadcasting, 
commercial  modeling  or  the  movie  indus- 
try. 

“We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  inhumane 
‘rip-off’  being  p>erpetrated  upon  our  young 
people,  returning  veterans,  and  poorly- 
educated  individuals.  Therefore,  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  has  embarked 
upon  an  all  out  effort  to  bring  these 
schemes  to  a complete  halt”. 

Presently,  CORE  is  involved  ui  laying 
the  groundwork  for  its  ten-point  program 
which  will  be  formally  announced  this 
coming  week  at  a press  conference.  The 
implementation  of  the  program  will  in- 
corporate the  efforts  of  all  organizations 
and  individuals  feeling  repercussions  from 
or  being  beseiged  with  complaints  stem- 
ming from  the  “charlatan  activity”. 

“CORE  will  attack  this  problem  on  all 
levels  . . . utilizing  the  allied  power  of 
social,  political  and  economic  groups,  and 
will  explore  every  possible  avenue  and  re- 
source necessary  for  success  in  this  en- 
deavor”, Mr.  Smith  continued. 

CORE’S  preliminary  research  of  the 
problem  has  revealed  that  numerous  asso- 
ciations, businesses  and  federal  agencies 
have  been  plagued  by  the  activities  of 
schools  claiming  to  prepare  persons  for 
jobs  as  radio-television  announcers  in  a 
few  short  months  and  who  charge  astro- 
nomically-high  fees  for  out-dated  courses 
for  jobs  that  are  not  available.  CORE  has 
also  uncovered  a similar  crisis  with  phony 
photography  studios  and  model  agencies 
purporting  to  get  persons  in  commercials 
or  in  movies. 

“Operations  of  this  nature  not  only  ex- 
ploit and  drain  unaware  and  innocent 
persons,  but  creates  a volatile  situation 
that  could  erupt  momentarily.”  In  con- 
cluding, the  Chairman  stated,  “.  . . we  are 
confident  that  within  the  next  few  months, 
we  will  see  an  end  to  these  atrocities.” 
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CORE  Racial  Equality 

lVe5/rrr»  Regional  Headquarteit, 

5 MO  Crerishau’  Koulevard, 

1ms  Angeles,  Calif. 

(LMS)  296-9441 

Conrad  Smith, 

Deputy  H’estem  Regional  Chairman, 

Roy  Innis, 

National  Director, 

National  Headquarters, 

200  West  135  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

(212)  281-9650 

For  Immediate  Release 

*Xoalition  Against  Charlatans** 

An  initial  introduction  of  the  new  Cali- 
fornia Communications  Coalition  along 
with  its  10-point  “Racket  Riddance”  pro- 
gram is  set  for  Friday,  January  21,  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  10:00  a.m. 

Spearheaded  by  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  this  coalition  of  professional  or- 
ganizations, trade  associations,  federal 
authorities,  business  leaders,  clergymen, 
consumer  protection  guilds,  and  civil  rights 
groups  has  addressed  itself  to  eliminating 
the  gross  exploitation  of  persons  falling 
prey  to  phony  schools,  commercial  model 
agencies,  and  movie  producers. 

“CORE  feels  that  attempts  on  the  part 
of  individual  organizations  or  isolated  suits 
brought  about  by  individual  parties  only 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem:  how- 
ever, we  are  confident  that  a united  thrust 
on  the  part  of  everyone  concerned  will  be 
succes.sful  in  bringing  these  phony  opera- 
tions to  a screeching  halt.  We  hope-  that 
everyone  concerned  with  this  problem,  in 
addition  to  any  entity  being  beseiged  with 
complaints  of  or  feeling  repercu.ssions  from 
these  charlatan  activities  will  synchronize 
their  actions  with  this  coalition”. 

CORE’S  Ten-Point 
“Racket  Riddance”  Program 

1.  The  first  step  is  to  establish  a liaison 
and  coalition  with  professional  organiza- 
tions, trade  associations,  federal  authori- 
ties, business  leaders,  clergymen,  legislators, 
consumer  protection  guilds,  and  civil  rights 
groups  receiving  complaints  of  or  feeling 
repercussions  from  the  activities  of  these 
charlatan  businesses. 

2.  Make  public  . . . through  news  cover- 
age, public  affairs  programs,  editorials, 
speaking  engagements,  brochures,  and  other 
public  exposure  methods  . . . the  devas- 
tating impact  and  volatile  situation  being 
created  by  the.se  schools  and  agencies  upon 
the  community.  Solicit  and  urge  through 
media  exposure  that  persons  suffering  in- 
justices or  hurt  by  exploitative  encounters 


file  complaints  through  CORE.  The  Attor- 
ney General’s  office  feels  it  is  provided 
greater  leverage  for  investigating  and  pro 
cessing  such  practices  when  it  receives  a 
“block”  or  "giTHip”  of  complaints  on  a 
specific  activity  as  opposed  to  isolated  suits. 

8.  Get  complete  cooperation  witli  adver- 
tising managers  of  all  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio  and  television  stations  and  re- 
quest that  they  cease  taking  ads  from  or 
to  cancel  their  comnieicial  contracts  with 
these  phony  operations  . . . thereby  cutting 
off  their  cfiannels  for  reaching  the  indi- 
vidual . 

4.  Establish  boycott  and  picket  cam- 
paigns against  businesses  engaged  in  shady 
operations  of  this  nature. 

5.  Sponsor  seminars  to  enlighten  commu- 
nity people  about  the  “true”  picture  of 
radio,  television,  advertising,  and  movie 
industries. 

6.  Pursuade  local  legislators  to  invest! 
gate  possibilities  of  introducing  types  of 
legislation  designed  to  “stop-gap”  or  make 
operations  of  this  nature  illegal. 

7.  Enlist  the  aid  of  the  National  Adver- 
tising Review  Board's  Code  of  Ethics  com- 
mittee to  apply  the  pressures  of  its  office 
and  to  explore  the  possibility  of  false  ad- 
vertising practices. 

8.  Petition  the  State  Approving  Agency 
to  revoke  the  licenses  or  “permit  to  oper- 
ate” of  these  businesses  and  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  these  matters. 

9.  Provide  legal  counsel  for  individuals 
desiring  to  process  isolated  complaints. 

10.  Establish  a permanent  surveillance 
group  to  continue  to  “watch  dog”  this 
problem  and  to  give  periodic  reports  to 
the  community. 
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Appendix  C 


LETTER  FROM  CHESTER  L.  MIGDEN 


Associate  National  Executive  Secretary,  Screen  Actors  Guild 

Mr.  Richard  Lavine, 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 

11000  Wilshire  Boulevard, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Lavine:  As  you  know  the  Guild  remains  deeply  involved 
and  committed  to  the  public’s  interest  in  the  “phony  talent”  prob- 
lem. There  remains  pending  in  California  a Bill  relating  to  personal 
managers,  SB686,  which  we  feel  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  efforts 
of  all  parties  concerned  with  this  problem.  When  I testified  in  Sacra- 
mento against  the  Bill  I made  the  point  that  your  investigation  and 
the  public  hearings  revealed  the  need  for  greater  controls  to  protect 
the  consumer  which  SB686  did  not  provide.  In  order  to  pursue  this 
point  as  well  as  others  we  would  find  it  most  helpful  to  have  a report 
of  the  Hearings  available  for  our  use.  Please  forward  to  us  a copy  of 
any  formal  report  which  is  issued. 

The  Guild  wants  to  go  on  record  with  the  view  that  the  FTC  Hear- 
ings have  done  more  to  deal  with  this  problem  than  any  previous 
effort.  In  my  view  it  not  only  focused  enormous  public  attention  on 
the  consumer  fraud  involved,  but  it  galvanized  other  agencies  of 
government  into  action  which  we  unfortunately  found  was  slow  in 
coming  prior  to  the  announcement  and  actual  conduct  of  the  Hear- 
ings. We  were  pleased  to  participate  in  the  Hearings  and  assure  you 
that  whatever  else  we  can  do  to  help  you  with  this  effort  will  be  done. 

Sincerely, 

Chester  L.  Migden,  Associate  National  Executive  Secretary. 

August  23,  1972. 
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Appendix  D 


COPIES  OF  PREPARED  STATEMENTS  USED 
BY  WITNESSES  AT  THE  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 
JOINT  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
UNNAMED  TALENT  AND  MODELING  AGENCIES 
June  14  through  June  19,  1972 

Schedule  of  Witnesses 

Wednesday — June  14,  1972 

a.m. 

10:00 Mr.  Michael  Botwin,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  California  De- 

partment of  Justice. 

10:30 Mr.  John  Gavin,  President;  Mr.  Chester  Migden,  Assistant  Na- 

tional Executive  Secretary,  Screen  Actor’s  Guild. 

11:00  Consumer. 

11:30  Mr.  Sanford  Jones,  Sanford  Enterprises. 

p.m. 

1:00 Sgt.  Loren  K.  Waggoner,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 

Bunco  Squad. 

1:30 Mr.  Roger  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary,  William  Morris  Agency. 

2:00  Ms.  Treesa  Drury,  Reporter,  KHJ — ^TV. 

2:30 Consumer. 

3:00 Consumer. 

3:30 Consumer. 

Thursday — June  15,  1972 

a.m. 

10:00 Consumer. 

10:30 Mr.  Conrad  Smith,  Western  Regional  Director,  Congress  of 

Racial  Equality. 

11:00 Ms.  Fannie  Young,  XPRS  Radio. 

11:30 Consumer. 

p.m. 

1:00 Mr.  Ralph  Winters,  Head  of  Casting,  Universal  Studios. 

1:30 Mr.  Sam  Kaplan,  Executive  Vice  President,  International  Fa- 

mous Agency. 

2:00 Charles  H.  Stern,  President,  Charles  H.  Stern  Agency. 

2:30 Consumer. 

3:00 

3:30 Consumer. 

Friday — June  16,  1972 

a.m. 

10:00 Ms.  Mary  Webb  Davis,  Mary  Webb  Davis  Model  Agency. 

10:30 Mr.  Richard  DeWalt,  Chief,  California  Bureau  of  Employment 

Agencies. 

11:00 Consumer. 

11:30 Consumer. 
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p.m. 

1:00 Mr.  David  Tytherleigh,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists. 

1:30 Ms.  Kathy  Smith,  Abrams-Rubaloff. 

2:00 Mr.  Ted  Goetz,  Executive  Producer,  Film  Fair. 

2:30 Consumer. 


3:00 

3:30 

Monday — June  19,  1972 


a.m. 

10:00 

10:30 Det.  Jay  LaSuer,  San  Diego  Sheriff’s  Department,  Fraud  Divi- 

sion. 

11:00 Mr.  Chuck  Ross,  President,  Cinema  Production,  Research  and 

Associates. 

11:30 Consumer. 

p.m. 

1:00 Consumer. 

1:30 

2:00 

2:30 

3:00 Consumer. 

3:30 
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NEWS  RELEASE 

Los  Angeles  Regional  Office 

For  further  information,  call:  Ben  Aliza  or  Wendy  Kaufman  (213)  824-7575. 

For  Release  After  7:00  a.m.,  PDT,  Monday,  June  12,  1972. 

John  Gavin  and  Other  Industry  Members  To  Appear  at  FTC — State 
Hearings  on  Phony  Talent  Agencies 

John  Gavin,  President  of  Screen  Actors  Guild,  will  testify  at  joint  public  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  FTC  and  the  California  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
concerning  fraudulent  talent  agencies. 

Other  witnesses  will  include  representatives  from  the  William  Morris  Agency, 
International  Famous  Agency,  Universal  Studios,  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
(CORE),  law  enforcement  agencies,  trade  unions,  and  victims  of  disreputable 
agencies. 

Those  members  of  the  public  who  have  been  victimized  by  fraudulent  agencies 
and  who  wish  to  offer  their  testimony  for  the  record  are  asked  to  contact  John  F. 
Dugan  or  Wendy  R.  Kaufman  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (213-824-7575). 

Richard  Bennett  Lavine,  Regional  Director  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
Los  Angeles  Regional  Office,  and  John  T.  Kehoe,  Director  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs,  announced  today  that  the  public  hearings  will  be 
conducted  on  June  14,  15,  16,  and  19  at  the  Federal  Office  Building,  11000  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Room  8120,  between  the  hours  of  10:00  a.m.  and 
4:00  p.m.  The  general  public  is  invited  not  only  to  attend  all  sessions  but  to  give 
testimony  as  to  dealings  with  fraudulent  talent  and  modeling  agencies. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Department  of  Justice 

STATE  BUIIDING,  I.OS  ANCEI.ES  90012 


June  13,  1972 

Re  Phony  Talent  and  Modeling  Agencies. 

Richard  Lavine,  Regional  Director, 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
11000  Wilshire  Boulevard, 

West  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Lavine:  The  following  will  describe  the  problems  connected  with 
talent  and  modeling  agencies  as  revealed  by  the  investigations  of  the  California 
Attorney  General’s  office: 

Spurious  Talent  Agencies — An  Increasing  Problem 

California,  throughout  the  years,  has  been  sporadically  plagued  with  phony 
talent  agencies.  Prior  to  the  seventies,  so-called  talent  agencies  were  few  in 
number,  relatively  modest  in  their  greed,  and  did  not  pose  an  undue  burden  on 
law  enforcement. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  1969,  however,  the  number  of  phony  talent  and  model- 
ing agencies  has  mushroomed.  Instead  of  having  less  than  ten  agencies  state- 
wide, thirty  or  forty  agencies  now  line  Hollywood  and  Sunset  Boulevards. 

To  compound  the  problem,  fraudulent  talent  and  modeling  agencies  have  a 
built-in  obsolensce  factor.  Since  the  agencies’  grandiose  claims  cannot  be  ful- 
filled, it  is  usually  only  a matter  of  months  before  the  clamor  of  angry  clients 
forces  them  to  close  their  doors,  only  to  reappear  under  different  names  in 
different  locations. 

The  short-lived  span  of  these  phony  agencies  creates  problems  for  consumers 
and  law  enforcement  alike.  By  the  time  the  client  realizes  that  he  has  been 
victimized  and  that  he  is  not  going  to  become  a motion  picture  star,  the  agency 
IS  out  of  business.  The  victimized  client  cannot  find  the  responsible  parties  in 
order  to  sue. 

The  Attorney  General’s  office  often  does  not  receive  complaints  until  the 
company  has  closed  its  doors.  Due  to  a limited  investigatory  and  attorney  staff, 
a pattern  or  trend  of  unlawful  conduct  must  develop  before  formal  legal  action 
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is  taken.  By  the  time  sufficient  information  is  obtained  to  justify  either  criminal 
or  civil  prosecution,  numerous  Californians  have  been  victimized. 

Perhaps  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  can  best  be  understood  by  numeri- 
cally analyzing  the  Attorney  General’s  active  investigative  files.  In  1970,  investi- 
gative files  were  opened  on  thirty-one  talent  or  modeling  agencies.  Of  these 
agencies,  only  three  are  still  in  business.  In  1971,  investigative  files  were 
opened  on  forty-four  new  agencies,  of  which  only  seven  are  still  in  business.  Of 
these  seven,  four  are  being  civilly  prosecuted,  and  one  is  being  criminally 
prosecuted. 

The  above  figures  represent  only  those  agencies  which  were  being  investigated 
by  the  Attorney  General’s  office.  There  were  numerous  other  agencies  that  did 
not  come  to  our  attention  or  whose  life  span  was  so  short,  or  who  pacified  com- 
plaining clients  by  effectuating  refunds,  that  investigative  files  were  never 
opened. 

The  Modus  Operand! 

The  Attorney  General’s  investigations  have  revealed  that  there  is  a common 
modus  operand!  to  all  the  agencies  which  are  under  investigation.  Essentially, 
the  agencies  must  advertise  in  order  to  get  clientele.  These  agencies  will 
advertise  in  one  of  three  ways;  through  the  newspapers,  through  the  mail,  or 
by  telephone. 

Basically,  the  agencies  will  advertise  that  they  are  “now  casting  for  parts  in 
motion  pictures  or  television— no  experience  necessary’’  or  that  they  “have 
information  that  you  may  be  qualified  for  acting  or  modeling  jobs  in  the  adver- 
tising or  entertainment  industries.”  When  members  of  the  public  respond  to  the 
ads,  they  are  told  that  they  have  great  potential.  However,  there  is  always  a 
prerequisite;  the  agencies  will  either  require  photographs,  registration  fees,  or 
enrollment  in  one  of  their  classes.  The  price  for  these  services  can  run  from 
$25  to  $900.  The  companies  may  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  are  obtain- 
ing money  from  their  customers  by  operating  classes  under  different  names 
and  referring  their  customers  to  these  classes,  or  referring  customers  to  “in- 
dependent” photographers  who  split  the  price  of  the  photographs  with  the 
phony  agencies.  After  members  of  the  public  pay  money  to  these  so-called 
theatrical  agencies,  they  seldom  receive  jobs. 

Newspaper  Advertisements 

Most  of  the  newspaper  advertisements  by  phony  talent  agencies  appear  in  the 
classified  ad  section  under  “Help  Wanted”  or  “Employment  Opportunities.”  One 
recent  advertisement  read: 

“MEN— WOMEN— CHILDREN 
NEED!! 

BIT  PLAYERS  & EXTRAS 
NEW  FACES— ALL  TYPES,  ALL  AGES  (6-60) 

NO  EXPERIENCE  OR  TRAINING  REQUIRED 

YOU  CAN  QUALIFY! 

• 6 MAJOR  HOLLYWOOD  FILMS 

($25-$  150  Day) 

• TV  Commercials 

($25-$100  hr.) 

• Part  Time  Modeling 

$10-$50  hr.)  . . .” 

When  members  of  the  public  responded  to  the  above  ad,  they  were  told  that 
they  would  need  photographs  and  composites  before  they  could  be  hired.  After 
each  client  paid  $160  for  photographs  and  composites,  the  company  went  out 
of  business  without  ever  obtaining  employment  for  anyone. 

Another  advertisement  read: 

“Wanted  500  People  For  Movie  Extras — 

To  Work  1 to  6 Days  on  a Motion  Picture — 

Must  be  22  to  60  yrs.  old” 

The  above  and  similar  ads  appeared  in  various  suburban  newspapers.  Mem- 
bers of  the  public  responding  to  this  ad  would  be  required  to  pay  a $50  regis- 
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tration  fee  before  they  could  appear  in  the  motion  picture.  The  company  would 
travel  from  community  to  community,  accepting  everyone  who  was  willing  to 
pay  the  fee.  Occasionally,  the  company  would  go  through  the  motions  of  making 
the  motion  picture  by  shooting  mob  scenes.  It  was  doubtful  whether  film  was 
even  in  the  camera.  Some  of  the  clients  who  appeared  in  the  film  were  in  fact 
paid  $25,  thus  giving  the  company  a $25  profit  on  each  of  these  clients.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  clients  were  not  paid  and  many  were  not  even  called  for  the 
purported  filming. 

Another  ad  read  as  follows: 

“Animal  Stars — Theatrical  agent  opening  animal  directory.  Representation 
now  available  for  your  pet  in  commercial  photography,  TV  & films  . . .” 

It  seems  that  one’s  pets  were  not  even  protected  from  the  lies  espoused  by 
this  phony  pet  talent  agency.  This  agency  would  make  its  money  by  requiring 
the  pet  owner  to  have  photographs  taken  of  the  pet  by  the  company’s  photog- 
rapher. 

Solicitation  by  Mail 

The  solicitation  of  clients  by  use  of  the  mail  is  a harsher  and  more  cruel 
practice  than  by  running  advertisements  in  newspapers.  Unlike  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, the  recipient  of  a letter  from  a talent  agency  does  not  initially  seek 
out  the  agency.  The  recipient  does  not  look  through  the  classified  ads  for 
theatrical  opportunities.  Instead,  he  merely  reads  his  mail;  thus,  the  fraud  and 
deception  pierces  the  sanctity  of  one’s  own  home. 

Usually,  the  letters  are  directed  toward  the  children  of  the  recipients.  For 
example,  at  least  eight  companies  send  letters  at  random  to  members  of  the 
public  which  state  substantially  the  following: 

"It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  you  may  have  a child  that  has  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  the  commercial  advertising  media. 

“[Our  company]  is  an  organization  seeking  youngsters  who  show  potential 
for  appearing  in  television  commercials,  television  shows,  brochure  and 
department  store  catalogs. 

"If  the  information  we  have  is  correct,  it  is  very  possible  we  would  be 
interested  in  your  child.  It  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  call  our  office  a* 
[telephone  number]  before  3 p.m. 

“Please  be  advised  that  this  inquiry  does  not  place  you  or  [our  company] 
under  any  obligation  whatsoever.” 

When  families  respond  to  these  solicitation,  they  are  told  that  the  company 
is  not  hiring  children  but  seeks  to  represent  and  assist  children  in  obtaining 
employment  in  the  entertainment  and  advertising  industry.  The  company 
stresses  the  need  for  children  in  the  industries  and  the  extravagant  salary  one 
may  expect  to  receive.  The  family  is  required  to  pay  a registration  fee,  which 
ranges  between  $95  and  $125,  for  the  company’s  purported  services. 

Some  of  the  companies  represent  that  they  will  obtain  a licensed  artists 
manager  to  represent  the  child.  In  fact,  a conspiracy  often  exists  between  the 
artists  manager  and  the  company.  Seldom,  if  ever,  do  these  agencies  obtain 
employment  for  children.  When  they  do,  it  is  usually  with  a television  program 
such  as  Juvenile  Jury,  which  accepts  children  not  because  they  are  represented 
by  an  agent,  but  solely  upon  the  child’s  performance  during  a mock  television 
session. 

Telephone  Solicitations 

Some  companies  resort  to  telephone  solicitations  in  order  to  obtain  their 
clients.  These  companies  again  will  call  families  with  children.  The  family  is 
told  that  the  company  has  received  information  that  their  child  may  be  qualified 
for  modeling  or  television  jobs  and  that  they  should  come  down  for  an  audition. 
After  the  audition  is  over,  the  family  is  told  that  their  child  has  great  potential 
but  needs  a little  professional  guidance;  that  if  the  child  enrolls  in  their  model- 
ing school,  the  child  could  earn  hundreds  of  dollars  or  even  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  modeling  or  acting  profession. 

The  Sales  Presentation — A Psychological  Ploy 

The  sales  presentation  used  by  the  phony  talent  agencies  is  geared  at  appeal- 
ing to  man’s  vanity  and  to  his  financial  aspiration.  The  glamour  of  Hollywood’s 
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film  and  television  industry,  combined  with  claims  of  fame  and  fortune,  lure 
many  people  into  signing  contracts  with  phony  talent  agencies.  Case  studies 
may  be  helpful  in  illustrating  this  point. 

People  V.  Meredith  Productions 

The  above  case  was  the  first  suit  brought  in  the  State  of  California  against 
a phony  talent  agency.  Meredith  Productions  claimed  to  be  a major  studio  which 
was  casting  two  motion  pictures  and  documentaries.  It  would  run  “now  casting” 
ads  in  various  urban  and  suburban  newspapers. 

Meredith  Productions’  salesmen  were  given  the  title  of  “Casting  Directors.” 
These  casting  directors  promised  to  make  Meredith’s  clients  “stars.”  The  cast- 
ing directors  represented  that  Meredith  Productions  was  highly  selective  in  its 
clientele  and  that  hundreds  of  applicants  were  rejected  each  week. 

Applicants  were  required  to  audition  before  a closed  circuit  television  setup, 
which  Meredith  Productions  rented.  Raving  about  the  applicant’s  potential,  the 
casting  directors  would  coyly  hand  the  applicants  contracts  to  sign. 

When  Meredith  Productions  was  first  established  in  1970,  a price  of  $10  was 
charged  for  each  contract.  The  price  was  successively  raised  to  $29,  then  to 
$39,  $41,  $78,  and  finally  to  $132.  However,  Meredith  Productions  had  no  fixed 
fees.  If  an  applicant  shrugged  at  the  quoted  price,  Meredith  would  bargain. 
Often,  Meredith  Productions  would  offer  to  give  the  applicant  a “scholarship” 
for  a portion  of  the  price.  The  rationale  was  that  any  sum  of  money  was  better 
than  none. 

The  contract  price  included  the  cost  of  photographs  which  Meredith  Produc- 
tions required  and  took.  Often,  no  film  was  in  the  camera  when  the  photographs 
were  purportedly  taken.  Similarly,  the  video  tapes  which  were  taken  of  the 
applicant’s  audition  were  erased  soon  after  the  taping. 

The  name  of  “Burgess  Meredith”  was  often  mentioned  to'  applicants  as  an 
additional  inducement  for  them  to  sign  for  Meredith’s  purported  services.  The 
innuendo  was  that  Burgess  Meredith  was  connected  with  the  company  which 
was  actively  being  managed  by  his  nephew,  Douglas.  Douglas  Meredith,  who 
owned  Meredith  Productions,  is  not  a nephew  of  Burgess  Meredith.  Burgess 
Meredith  does  not  have  a nephew,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  Meredith  Produc- 
tions. This  was  merely  a device,  used  also  by  other  companies,  of  using  the 
name  of  a famous  artist  or  personality  to  further  their  own  ends. 

When  Meredith  Productions  decided  to  expand  its  operation,  it  rented  a 
trailer,  packed  its  motion  picture  camera,  and  went  to  local  parks  and  beaches. 
Crowds  would  gather  around  the  mobile  unit.  Meredith’s  “casting  directors” 
would  try  to  recruit  the  interested  members  of  the  crowd  and  have  them  sign 
contracts  with  Meredith  Productions. 

When  Meredith’s  clients  began  to  complain  because  they  were  not  getting 
their  promised  jobs,  Meredith  countered  with  claims  that  the  clients  lacked 
professional  experience.  Consequently,  Meredith  started  to  enroll  his  clients  in 
Meredith’s  acting  school,  at  $50  per  person.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  obtained  a temporary  restraining  order  against  Meredith  Pro- 
ductions. A few  days  later  Meredith  Productions  went  out  of  business.  A final 
judgment  and  permanent  injunction  were  subsequently  obtained. 

The  Attorney  General’s  office  and  Orange  County  District  Attorney’s  office 
jointly  filed  a civil  suit  against  I.A.G.  (Introduire  Artist  Guild)  for  engaging  in 
similar  deceptive  acts  as  Meredith  Productions.  A final  judgment  and  permanent 
injunction  were  obtained.  The  Orange  County  District  Attorney’s  office  addition- 
ally filed  criminal  conspiracy  charges  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  business. 
These  defendants  subsequently  plead  guilty  to  the  charges. 

Become  a Stunt  Man 

Another  company  advertised  “become  a stunt  man,  excellent  pay,  train  on 
movie  sets.”  Instead  of  offering  jobs,  as  the  advertisement  indicated,  the  com- 
pany signed  applicants  to  $395  courses  on  how  to  become  stuntmen. 

Applicants  were  told  that  the  course  was  worth  $790  but  the  company  would 
grant  a 50%  scholarship  due  to  the  applicants’  unusual  ability.  Employment 
upon  completion  of  the  course  was  guaranteed  by  the  company. 

In  September  1970,  the  company  was  representing  that  its  graduates  would 
be  making  a movie  with  a famous  Hollywood  celebrity  by  February  1971.  How- 
ever, the  company  went  out  of  business  in  January  without  ever  obtaining  a job 
for  any  of  its  clients. 
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Offices  in  Studio  Lots 

One  company  investigated  by  this  office  did  business  under  two  names,  one 
supposedly  a casting  company  and  one  supposedly  a filrn  company.  The  casting 
company  would  run  “now  casting”  advertisements  in  various  newspapers.  When 
members  of  the  public  would  respond  to  these  ads,  they  were  told  of  their 
“bright  future”  and  “great  potential.”  After  signing  applicants  to  a public  rela- 
tions contact  at  a cost  in  excess  of  $100,  the  casting  company  would  send  its 
clients  to  the  film  company  which  purportedly  needed  new  faces  for  a film  it 
was  making. 

The  film  company  rented  space  from  a major  studio.  Consequently,  the  client 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  studio’s  guard  gate  and  enter  upon  the  motion 
studio’s  lot.  This  gave  both  the  casting  company  and  the  film  company  an 
aroara  of  legitimacy. 

The  clients  would  then  audition  for  the  film  company.  Unlike  the  casting 
company,  the  film  company  was  not  impressed  by  the  clients’  performance,  and 
would  then  telephone  the  casting  company,  placing  the  telephone  on  a monitor, 
so  that  the  conversation  concerning  said  client  vyas  clearly  audible.  The  film 
company  would  finally  yield  to  the  recommendation  of  the  casting  company, 
contingent  upon  the  client  taking  acting  lessons.  The  client  was  required  to  pay 
an  additional  sum  of  money  for  these  acting  lessons. 

The  Classification  of  Victims 

The  victims  of  the  phony  talent  racketeers  are  not  limited  to  any  socio- 
economic group.  However,  there  are  two  groups  that  are  particular  targets  of 
these  companies.  One  group  consists  of  the  unemployed.  Due  to  their  bleak 
economic  situation,  the  jobless  are  attracted  to  the  “now  casting”  advertise- 
ments. In  addition  to  hopes  of  instant  employment,  the  offer  sounds  intriguing 
and  exciting. 

The  second  group  consists  of  families  with  young  children.  This  group  has 
been  extensively  victimized  because  the  mail  solicitations  have  been  directed  to 
them.  Both  groups  can  little  afford  to  lose  the  hundreds  of  dollars  for  photo- 
graphs, registration  fees,  and  acting  lessons  which  the  various  agencies  require. 

In  addition  to  financial  hardships,  the  victims  of  the  phony  talent  agencms 
suffer  emotionally.  When  one  first  signs  with  the  talent  agency,  he  is  excited  and 
full  of  hope.  He  thinks  that  in  addition  to  talent,  he  has  looks  and  personality. 
The  victim  boasts  to  his  friends  and  family  alike.  When  he  discwers  that  he 
has  been  victimized,  he  feels  embarrassed,  disappointed,  and  foolish.  Addition- 
ally, some  female  victims  are  also  humiliated  because  sometimes,  in  the  process 
of  auditioning  for  the  phony  agencies,  they  are  required  to  disrobe. 

The  Adequacy  of  California’s  Statutes 

California  has  adequate  statutes  to  enable  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  bring  criminal  and  civil  prosecutions.  California’s  deceptive  repre- 
sentation statute  (Business  and  Professions  Code  section  17500)  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  make  any  representation  which  he  knows  or  should 
know  is  false  or  misleading  in  order  to  dispose  of  goods  or  services.  Violations 
of  this  section  are  misdemeanors  (Business  and  Professions  Code  section 
17534);  may  be  enjoined  (Business  and  Professions  Code  section  17535);  and 
up  to  $2,500  in  civil  penalties  may  be  imposed  for  each  misrepresentation 
(Business  and  Professions  Code  section  17536).  Additionally,  California’s  un- 
fair competition  statute  (Civil  Code  section  3369)  enables  the  Attorney  General 
and  district  attorneys  to  bring  actions  to  enjoin  any  unia\wful,  unfair  or  fraudu- 
lent business  practices.  California  also  requires  employment  agencies  (Business 
and  Professions  Code  section  9940)  and  artists  managers  (Labor  Code  section 
1700.5)  to  be  licensed. 

From  the  prosecution’s  standpoint,  the  above  statutes  give  law  enforcement 
agencies  the  necessary  tools  to  bring  appropriate  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions. 
However,  before  law  enforcement  agencies  can  develop  the  case  and  obtain  the 
evidence  necessary  to  justify  bringing  formal  legal  action,  numerous  members 
of  the  public  are  victimized.  In  this  respect,  the  above  statutes  are  an  inade- 
quate means  of  protecting  the  public. 

From  the  individual’s  standpoint,  other  problems  exist.  Due  to  the  short  life- 
span of  most  talent  agencies,  by  the  time  the  person  realizes  that  he  has  been 
victimized,  the  company  is  usually  out  of  business.  Consequently,  it  is  often 
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futile  to  bring  an  action  in  small  claims  court,  and  the  victim  is  left  without  a 
remedy. 

Thus,  if  the  public  is  to  be  adequately  protected,  bond  and  disclosure  type 
statutes  may  be  necessary. 


Very  truly  yours, 

Evelle  J.  Younger, 

Attorney  General. 

Herschel  T.  Elkins, 

Michael  R.  Botwin, 

Deputy  Attorneys  ^General. 

By  ISI 

Michael  R.  Botwin, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  TO 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
BY  CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 


Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  to  the  record 
of  hearings  held  in  Los  Angeles  this  month  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  California  State  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  regarding  the  current  epi- 
demic of  frauds  by  certain  talent  and  modeling  agencies  in  Southern  California. 

First  1 must  say  that  1 am  particularly  glad  to  see  the  Federal  government 
and  state  government  joining  forces  in  an  effort  to  provide  more  protection  to 
consumers.  These  are  the  first  joint  hearings  a regional  office  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  conducted  in  co-sponsorship  \with  a state  agency.  Our 
work  in  Washington  is  doubly  meaningful  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  state  agencies  involved  with  the  consumer. 

The  seriousness  of  these  hearings  warrants  such  a venture.  Not  only  are  South- 
ern Californians  being  bilked  of  life  savings  by  some  talent  and  modeling  agen- 
cies but  the  indignity  forced  upon  those  who  are  victimized  is  incalculable. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone  consumers  lose  $6 
million  a year  through  the  unscrupulous  practices  of  these  agencies.  The  repu- 
table agencies  are  rightly  indignant  at  the  proliferation  of  such  fly-by-night 
groups.  The  film  industry  itself  is  equally  justified  in  its  dismay. 

I am  especially  disturbed  over  the  consumers  who  are  preyed  upon  most  often. 
They  are  the  minority  groups  and  the  poor.  They  are  asked  to  sign  contracts  and 
give  these  con  artists  $100-$200  or  more  in  return  for  empty  promises  of  star- 
dom for  themselves  or  their  children. 

We  must  spread  the  word  about  the  devious  practices  which  are  being  perpe- 
trated on  show  business  aspirants.  We  must  take  steps  to  provide  the  best  legal 
weapons  to  fight  this  epidemic  of  frauds  so  that  these  companies  will  have  no 
recourse  but  to  relinquish  their  seduction  of  the  public. 

These  hearings  are  an  excellent  beginning  to  accomplish  these  goals.  Public 
awareness  of  a problem  is  vitally  important. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  state  of  California  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  continue  their  efforts  to  stop  the  victimization  of  our  people  by  these  opera- 
tors. I shall  do  my  best  to  make  known  to  my  constituents  the  dangers  posed  by 
the  get  rich  quick  schemes  offered  by  these  agencies  and  will  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  California  delegation  to  do  the  same. 
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HEARING  REGARDING  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
TALENT  AND  MODELING  AGENCIES- 
INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  DROBNY, 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

June  14,  1972,  Federal  Office  Building,  11000  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  State  of  California  1970  Consumer  Affairs  Act,  which  became  effective 
July  1,  1971,  in  part  mandated  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  the  sale  of  goods  and  services  through  the  use  of  deceptive 
methods,  acts  or  practices  which  are  inimical  to  the  general  welfare  of  con- 
sumers. That  act  empowered  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
with  the  duty  and  authority  to  hold  public  hearings,  subpena  witnesses,  take 
testimony  and  call  upon  other  state  agencies  for  information  which  could  be 
used  in  solving  consumer  problems.  Since  November,  1971,  this  Department  has 
sponsored  or  co-sponsored  with  other  state  agencies  public  hearings  on  weights 
and  measures,  income  tax  preparers,  mobile  homes  and  prescription  drugs. 

Today  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  is  jointly  sponsoring  this  public 
hearing  to  take  testimony  as  to  the  extent  of  alleged  misleading,  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices  by  certain  modeling  and  talent  agencies.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  testimony  introduced  at  this  hearing  will  provide  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  our  co-sponsor,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  sufficient 
information  regarding  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  problem  and  an  insight  into 
possible  solutions.  These  solutions  could  come  m the  form  of  consumer  educa- 
tion, new  legislation  or  whatever  means  necessary  to  solve  the  problem. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Agencies,  which  is  one  of  the  constituent 
agencies  comprising  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  does  not  have  licens- 
ing and  regulatory  jurisdiction  over  most  of  the  talent  and  modeling  agencies,  it 
has  received  a sufficient  number  of  consumer  complaints  to  clearly  indicate 
that  the  California  consumer,  particularly  in  Southern  California,  is  being  de- 
frauded of  an  extensive  amount  of  money. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  currently  job  opportunities  in  the  theatrical  and 
modeling  field  appear  to  be  extremely  limited,  the  fraudulent  talent  and  model- 
ing agencies  apparently  offer  high  hopes  of  immediate  employment  at  high 
paying  salaries  to  all  that  use  their  services.  Although  the  victim  may  have 
little  talent  or  even  potential  to  be  a professional  model  or  entertainer  in 
movies  or  television,  the  fraudulent  operator  typically  indicates  to  the  victim 
that  with  the  right  guidance  and  instruction  they  or  their  children  could  gain 
fame  or  fortune  within  a very  short  time. 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  numerous  legitimate  mod- 
eling and  talent  agencies  and  the  various  segments  of  the  entertainment  indus- 
try who  have  expressed  their  concern  over  the  problem  and  have  cooperated 
with  our  consumer  protection  efforts.  Additionally,  I believe  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  although  state  and  federal  agencies  routinely  cooperate  with  each 
other  in  investigating  matters  of  mutual  concern,  this,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the 
first  time  a federal  and  state  agency  have  joined  together  to  jointly  sponsor  a 
public  hearing. 

Our  agenda  lists  numerous  persons  who  have  indicated  well  in  advance  that 
they  wished  to  offer  testimony  at  this  hearing.  We  welcome  testimony  from  any 
other  person  as  time  allows.  After  each  person  testified,  within  a time  limitation, 
there  will  be  an  open  question  and  answer  period. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Levine  and  myself,  1 wish  to  thank  everyone  who  will  be 
participating  in  this  hearing. 
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TESTIMONY  ON  PHONY  TALENT  AGENCIES 
GIVEN  AT  2:00  p.m.  Wednesday,  June  14,  1972 
BEFORE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  AND 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 
AT  FEDERAL  BUILDING,  11000  WILSHIRE, 

LOS  ANGELES 


My  name  is  Treesa  Drury,  I am  Consumer  Affairs  Director  for  KHJ-TV,  Channel 
9 in  Hollywood.  My  consumer  reports  appear  in  several  publications  and  are 
sent  to  several  schools  and  colleges  in  the  state.  I also  have  a nationally  syndi- 
cated radio  consumer  report.  In  the  six  years  that  I have  been  reporting  on 
consumerism  in  California  one  complaint  that  continually  crosses  my  desk  is 
that  of  the  phony  talent  agency.  While  I occasionally  hear  of  this  operation  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  the  most  complaints  do  come  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Area.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  obvious  one  that  hinges  on  the  fact  that  this  is 
considered  the  show  business  capitol. 

I do  not  intend  to  waste  your  time  by  going  into  the  various  ways  in  which 
these  phony  operations  work,  but  1 would  like  to  point  out  that  they  take  con- 
sumers for  sums  varying  from  $10  to  several  thousand  dollars.  The  letters  which 
always  read  “we  have  been  told,  or  we  have  seen  your  child  and  feel  he  or  she 
has  the  potential  to  become  a star”  are  mailed  at  random. 

I have  heard  from  couples  in  their  eighty's  that  have  received  such  mailers 
. . . even  from  a man  that  had  listed  his  two  poodles  in  the  city  directory  as  a 
joke.  The  dogs  received  a letter  from  an  agency  that  felt  he  could  make  their 
off-spring  famous. 

The  ones  that  really  worry  me  however,  are  those  that  I do  not  hear  from 
that  fall  for  this  approach.  Generally  I only  hear  from  those  that  spot  this  type 
of  mailer  as  a phony.  I have  talked  to  several  that  have  subscribed  to  the 
services  of  several  agencies  which  the  State  Attorney  General’s  Office  has  filed 
against.  It  is  very  difficult  to  convince  them  that  they  have  been  taken.  How  do 
you  tell  parents  that  their  child  is  not  the  most  beautiful  and  talented  child  in 
the  world?  Even  after  they  have  paid  the  fee  for  photographs,  advertising  and 
agent  and  months  have  passed  with  no  action  they  still  believe  that  eventually 
their  child  will  be  selected  to  do  a commercial  and  become  a well  paid  star. 

Various  state  and  federal  agencies  taking  actions  against  these  companies  is 
fine  but  it  does  not  seem  to  make  a dent  in  the  problem. 

The  company  simply  changes  its  name  and  re-opens  in  another  location.  This 
is  obvious  from  the  suits  recently  filed  by  the  Attorney  General’s  Office  which 
listed  half  a dozen  names  under  which  single  companies  were  operating. 

I feel  that  a concentrated  education  program  should  be  launched  by  federal 
and  state  agencies  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  difference  between  a legiti- 
mate and  phony  talent  agency.  This  could  easily  be  done  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  media.  I am  sure  that  radio,  television  and  newspapers  would  be  willing 
to  donate  public  service  time  to  such  an  effort.  These  spots  should  be  prepared 
as  readable  public  service  spots  in  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and  sixty  second  lengths. 
Agencies  very  often  have  the  tendency  to  send  out  very  lengthy  “legalese”  type 
announcements  that  end  up  in  the  waste  basket. 

The  other  area  which  1 would  like  to  see  the  commission  and  Department  of 
consumer  Affairs  explore  is  how  the  consumer  can  get  his  money  back  when  he 
is  taken  in  by  a phony  operation. 

The  state  may  collect  monies  from  the  operators  it  files  against  but  the  con- 
sumers get  nothing  back.  The  only  course  open  to  him  is  Small  Claims  Court  if 
the  figure  is  under  $500.  But  that  is  of  little  value  since  by  the  time  the  con- 
sumer decides  he  has  been  taken  the  company  has  changed  its  name,  gone  out 
of  business  or  left  the  state. 

Those  that  get  taken  for  larger  sums  seldom  if  ever  can  afford  attorney  fees 
to  take  the  case  to  a higher  court. 
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There  should  be  some  method  of  retribution  for  the  consumer  on  a one  to  one 
basis. 

Before  I conclude  I would  also  like  to  make  a strong  plea  for  the  commission 
and  department  of  consumer  affairs  to  look  into  the  whole  area  of  show  business 
rackets  in  this  state. 

The  phony  talent  agencies  promoting  children  as  possible  stars  is  just  one 
aspect  of  the  whole  dirty  picture. 

Classified  ads  are  run  in  the  newspapers  stating  “Talent  needed  for  commer- 
cials— no  experience  necessary.”  When  the  applicant  applies  the  same  phony 
bit  of  paying  for  photos,  schooling  and  advertising  fees  is  used. 


Phony  Talent  Agencies 

Others  advertise  for  photographic  models  which  often  are  fronts  for  those 
shooting  ponographic  movies  with  their  Brownie  Cameras. 

Still  others  advertise  that  a part  in  a play  is  open  the  victim  goes  to  read 
for  the  part  and  invaribly  regardless  of  how  bad  he  or  she  might  be  gets  the 
part,  if  they  enroll  in  the  school  and  pay  $25  to  $75  a week  just  for  the  privi- 
lege of  acting  in  someone’s  basement. 

I don’t  mean  only  to  single  out  the  newspapers  since  radio  and  television  is 
also  involved  in  taking  ads  for  schools  which  tell  consumers  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  demand  for  disc  jockeys,  newsmen  and  announcers.  These  schools 
charge  exhoribant  fees  for  education  that  is  available  at  colleges  or  adult  edu- 
cation courses.  Only  after  the  money  is  spent  does  the  victim  learn  that  the 
degree  from  the  school  means  little  or  nothing.  He  learns  that  experience  is  the 
key,  and  even  if  he  has  experience  that  jobs  are  scarce  in  the  industry. 

A concentrated  effort  at  education  to  these  simple  facts  would  be  a help,  but 
I also  feel  that  guidelines  should  be  established  for  the  media  as  to  what  basis 
they  can  accept  advertising  from  such  schools  and/or  agencies. 

California  is  full  of  disillusioned  hopefuls  that  wish  to  break  into  show  busi- 
ness. They  are  a captive  audience  for  the  phony  operator.  State  and  Federal 
Agencies  should  assist  in  educating  consumers  to  the  facts,  and  more  important 
making  it  impossible  for  the  shysters  in  the  talent  promoting  industry  to  operate. 

Thank  You. 
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SCREEN  ACTORS  GUILD 


Mr.  Richard  B.  Lavine, 

Regional  Director, 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 

11000  Wilshire  Blvd.—Rm  13209, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Lavine:  Enclosed  herewith  is  the  Guild’s  Statement  in  the  matter  of 
the  investigation  of  disreputable  talent  and  modeling  agencies.  This  is  the  only 
statement  to  be  filed  by  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  both  Mr.  Gavin  and  I will  be  present  to 
testify  on  June  14,  1972  at  10:30  a.m. 


Very  truly  yours, 

May  24,  1972. 
Enclosures. 


I SI  Chester  L.  Migden. 
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Before  the 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 


In  the  Matter  of 

Investigation  of  Disreputable  Talent  & Modeling  Agencies. 

This  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of  Screen  Actors  Guild  by  John  Gavin,  its 
President. 


1.  Background — The  Guild  and  Its  Interest 

Screen  Actors  Guild  is  a labor  union  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  which  repre- 
sents approximately  25,000  actors  who  render  services  in  the  motion  picture 
Industry.  The  Guild  has  contracts  with  employers  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  theatrical  motion  pictures,  television  motion  pictures,  filmed  TV  com- 
mercials and  educational  and  industrial  films.  The  number  of  employers  signed 
to  Guild  contracts  is  extensive.  For  example,  1075  companies  are  signed  to  the 
Commercials  Contract;  700  to  the  Theatrical  Contract  and  706  to  the  Television 
Agreement. 

The  membership  of  the  Guild  is  nationwide.  The  Guild  maintains  offices  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Detroit,  Miami,  Dallas  and  in  certain 
other  cities  by  arrangement  with  the  American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists  (AFTRA).  Approximately  12,000  members  live  and  work  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

The  Guild’s  concern  regarding  the  current  proliferation  of  the  talent  fraud 
problem  started  more  than  a year  ago  as  the  number  of  calls,  inquiries  and 
complaints  to  the  Guild  office  mushroomed.  The  Guild  began  taking  steps  to  do 
what  it  could  to  stem  the  problem.  First,  the  Guild  approached  the  Consumer 
Frauds  Division  of  the  Attorney  General’s  office  to  alert  them  to  the  problem. 
An  investigator  was  assigned  to  the  matter,  and  the  Guild  began  referring  nu- 
merous persons  with  complaints  to  that  office.  Documents  and  other  relevant 
evidence  were  turned  over  to  the  Attorney  General’s  office.  The  Guild  is  still 
following  this  procedure. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff  was  also  inundated  with  calls  and  com- 
plaints from  the  public.  In  order  to  help  educate  the  public,  the  Guild  in  coop- 
eration with  the  FTC  worked  out  a Fact  Sheet  which  we  both  distribute  to  the 
public.  A copy  of  the  document  is  attached.  It  has  proven  to  be  an  effective 
weapon  in  alerting  the  public. 

The  Guild  has  had  to  add  a staff  member  to  help  field  the  numerous  calls 
regarding  this  problem.  A hundred  calls  a week  is  an  average  number.  On  occa- 
sion when  a TV  or  radio  station  airs  comment  on  this  problem,  calls  skyrocket 
to  as  many  as  100  a day. 

Late  last  year  in  order  to  alert  the  public  to  the  dangers  involved,  the  Guild 
placed  classified  ads  in  local  newspapers  adjacent  to  the  “come  on"  advertising 
of  many  of  the  questionable  operators.  The  ads  volunteered  “The  Guild  Advisory 
Service”  to  discuss  these  matters.  Hundreds  of  calls  were  received  as  a result 
of  the  ads.  Newspapers  were  alerted  and  they  tightened  their  advertising  rules 
in  some  cases. 

The  Guild  has  attempted  to  focus  as  much  publicity  on  the  problem  as  pos- 
sible. A number  of  writers  were  encouraged  to  do  stories  on  the  matter.  In  recent 
months  exposure  stories  have  run  in  TV  GUIDE,  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  and  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL,  and  a number  of  television  and  radio  stations  have  included 
the  subject  on  talk  shows. 

The  Guild’s  interest  is  both  on  behalf  of  the  public  and  the  Industry  in  which 
our  members  live  and  work.  The  Industry  has  grave  problems  as  it  is  without 
being  used  as  bait  to  bilk  the  public. 

The  Guild  believes  that  the  information  contained  herein  is  relevant  to  the 
inquiry  at  hand. 
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2.  Guild  Relations  With  Agents 

Since  1939  the  Guild  has  franchised  talent  agents.  The  franchising  arrange- 
ment is  part  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  Agency  Regulations  which  are  negotiated 
with  Artists’  Managers  Guild  (the  agents'  trade  association)  and  with  independent 
agents.  The  Regulations  are  designed  to  protect  professional  actors  in  many 
respects.  They  provide  commission  limitations,  limits  on  the  term  of  contracts 
with  agents,  rights  to  dismiss  the  agent  if  insufficient  work  is  secured,  the  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  and  numerous  others.  The  Regulations  define  the  duties  of 
agents  which  are  fiduciary  in  nature.  Agents  have  recognized  for  years  that 
mutually-agreed-upon  “rules  of  the  game’’  are  necessary  in  mature  and  respon- 
sible Industry.  A copy  of  the  Regulations,  Amended  Rule  16(f),  is  attached. 

The  fundamental  concept  of  the  agent-actor  relationship  is  that  the  agent  is 
duty  bound  to  seek  employment  for  the  actor,  negotiate  the  deal  when  employ- 
ment is  secured  and  to  counsel  and  advise  the  actor  in  connection  with  his 
career.  Commissions  at  the  rate  of  10%  are  payable  only  when  and  if  a job  is 
secured  and  only  when  the  compensation  has  been  received  by  the  actor.  No 
registration  fees  are  payable  or  permitted.  Additional  fees  for  other  services 
such  as  publicity,  photography,  business  management,  brochures,  directories, 
coaching  or  schooling,  etc.,  are  prohibited  inasmuch  as  they  would  undermine 
the  10%  commission  rule.  Fees  payable  only  when  jobs  are  secured  is  vital  to 
the  concept  that  the  actor  pays  for  service  when  provided  and  delivered.  It  is 
part  of  the  fundamental  concept  that,  under  the  fiduciary  relationship,  the  client 
comes  first. 

Phony  talent  operators  invariably  charge  fees  without  first  securing  jobs.  The 
thrust  is  to  secure  as  many  registrants  as  possible  to  secure  the  greatest  gain 
for  the  operator.  Jobs  are  not  involved  at  all  in  the  payment  of  fees  and,  there- 
fore, any  incentive  or  duty  to  secure  employment  becomes  meaningless.  It  is 
our  observation  that  the  record  of  all  the  questionable  talent  racketeers  will 
reveal  that  the  primary  thrust  is  the  turnover  of  registrants  and  that  the  number 
of  jobs  secured  is  either  minimal  or  non-existent. 


3.  Employment  Possibilities  in  the  Motion  Picture  Industry 

The  phony  "talenteer”  uses  the  bait  which  is  attractive  to  the  public,  i.e., 
"become  a highly  paid  motion  picture  actor”  or  “get  your  child  into  TV  com- 
mercials”. What  are  the  real  probabilities  of  employment  in  the  Industry. 

The  motion  picture  Industry,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  troubled.  Feature  pro- 
duction has  suffered  the  most  and  production  in  Hollywood  is  at  an  all-time  low. 
In  1970.  for  example,  actors’  earnings  in  feature  production  alone  dropped  10 
million  dollars. 

Television  employment  has  also  dropped  due  to  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  repeat  broadcasts  and  television  commerical  employment  is  no  longer  filling 
the  job  gap. 

The  figures  of  earnings  for  professional  actors  reveal  the  plight  of  the  profes- 
sional trying  to  earn  a living  in  this  most  difficult  field.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 


Guild  Members  by  Earnings’  Categories,  1971 


Categories 

Under  $1,000  

$1,000  to  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $3,499 

$3,500  to  $4,999,.... 
$5,000  to  $7,499..... 
$7,500  to  $9,999..... 
$10,000  to  $14,999. 
$15,000  to  $24,999. 
$25,000  to  $34,999. 
$35,000  to  $49,999. 
$50,000  to  $74,999. 
$75,000  to  $99,000. 
$100,000  and  over. 
Total  


Count 

12,651 

3,681 

2,614 

1,447 

1,343 

760 

902 

730 

309 

199 

168 

75 

121 

25,000 


Percent  of  Total 

50.6 

14.7 
10.4 

5.7 

5.3 

3.0 

3.6 

2.9 

1.2 

.7 

.6 

.3 

.4 

100.0 
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It  is  clear  that  when  75%  of  the  highly-skilled  and  experienced  professional 
actors  in  the  field  are  earning  below  $3,500  a year,  the  use  of  their  profession 
as  a lure  to  the  untrained,  unskilled  and  inexperience  general  public  becomes 
sheer  chicanery. 

The  foregoing  comments  are  also  applicable  to  all  of  the  variations  stemming 
from  the  principal  theme.  Expensive  photography,  screen  tests,  preparation  of 
resumes  and  the  like  in  support  of  non-existent  job  opportunities,  merely  com- 
pound the  problem. 


4.  Conclusions 

The  Guild  believes  that  this  type  of  consumer  fraud  should  be  given  high 
priority  for  treatment  for  a number  of  reasons.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions.  Second,  the  use  of  the  glamour  of  the  Indus- 
try as  bait  to  the  public  can  be  utilized  in  reverse.  Exposure  of  this  type  of 
racket  with  Industry  cooperation  can  beocme  a useful  tool  in  educating  the 
public.  It  can  also  become  an  example  for  others  of  Industry  cooperation  with 
authorities  to  remove  a public  blight.  For  these  reasons  the  Guild  will  continue 
to  cooperate  with  all  the  interested  authorities  and  lend  its  support  to  any 
constructive  solutions  which  are  proposed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


SCREEN  ACTORS  GUILD, 

ISI  John  Gavin,  President. 


Attachments. 


Fact  Sheet  re  Talent  Agencies 

(The  following  information  is  being  distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Office  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Division  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission) 


Question:  What  is  the  difference  between  a legitimate  talent  agency  and  one 
whose  purpose  is  to  separate  you  from  your  money? 

Answer:  The  legitimate  talent  agency  does  not  charge  a fee  payable  in  advance 

for  registering  you,  for  resumes,  for  public  relations  services,  for 
screen  tests,  for  photographs,  for  acting  lessons,  or  for  many  other 
devices  used  to  separate  you  from  your  money.  If  you  are  signed  as 
a client  by  a legitimate  talent  agency,  you  will  pay  such  agency  noth- 
ing until  you  work  and  then  10  per  cent  of  your  earnings  as  a per- 
former— but  nothing  in  advance.  Most  legitimate  talent  agencies 
normally  do  not  advertise  for  clients  in  newspaper  classified  columns 
nor  do  they  solicit  through  the  mail. 

Question:  Are  legitimate  talent  agencies  licensed  by  the  State  of  California? 

Answer:  Yes.  Such  talent  agencies  are  licensed  by  the  State  as  Artists’  Man- 

agers and  most  established  agencies  in  the  motion  picture  and  tele- 
vision film  field  are  also  franchised  by  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  You 
should  be  extremely  careful  of  any  talent  agency  not  licensed  by  the 
State. 


Question:  What  about  personal  managers  and  business  managers? 

Answer:  There  are  well  established  firms  in  the  business  of  personal  manage- 

ment and  business  management  but  such  firms  in  the  main  handle 
established  artists  and  they  do  not  advertise  for  newcomers,  nor  prom- 
ise employment. 

Question:  What  about  photographers? 

Answer:  If  a purported  talent  agent  seeks  to  send  you  to  a particular  photog- 

rapher for  pictures,  what  should  you  do?  Hold  your  wallet  tight  and 
run  for  the  nearest  exit.  Chances  are  he’s  a phoney  and  he  makes  his 
money  by  splitting  the  photographer’s  fee.  If  you  need  photographs, 
choose  your  own  photographer.  Better  still,  try  another  agent.  But 
don’t  pay  anything  in  advance. 
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Theodore  A.  Goetz,  Producer/Director 

HLMFAIR 
June  16,  1972 

THE  FOLLOWNG  OBSERVATIONS  ARE  BASED  ON  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  BEING  ASSO^ 
ATED  WITH  THE  TELEVISION  COMMERCIAL  BUSINESS— AS  A FILM  EDITOR,  ADVE^ 
AGENCY  PRODUCER  AND  FOR  THE  LAST  FOURTEEN  YEARS  AS  A TV  COM M ERCI AL 
DUCER/ DIRECTOR.  DURING  THOSE  YEARS,  WE  PRODUCED  THOUSANDS  OF  COM 
CIALS,  AND  HAVE  WATCHED  THE  BUSINESS  GROW  ENORMOUSLY— BOT^H  CREATIVELY  AND 
MONETARILY.  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  WE  WOULD  PRODUCE  A 60  SECOND  COMMERaAL  F^^ 
TWO  OR  THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  AND  MORE  OFTEN  THAN  NOT,  IT  WOUl^  CO 
OF  ONE  PERSON  ON  CAMERA  SELLING  A REFRIGERATOR  OR  BAR  OF  SOAP.  TODAY  YOU 
CAN  SPEND  TWENTY,  EVEN  THIRTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  OR  MORE  FOR  ONE  SIXTY  SE(> 
OND  COMMERCIAL.  IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  COMPETE  WITH  OTHER  COMMERC^LS  ON  TV  A^^ 
ATTRACT  AND  HOLD  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  AUDIENCE,  PRODUCTION  TECHNIQUES  HAVE 
BECOME  VERY  SOPHISTICATED,  AND  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  TALENTED  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  ARTS  ARE  EMPLOYED.  ^ cvw 

OBVIOUSLY,  WHEN  YOU  SPEND  TWENTY  OR  THIRTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  SIXTY 
SECONDS  OF  FILM,  GREAT  CARE  IS  TAKEN  TO  MAKE  SURE  EVERY  ELEMENT  IS  THE 
FINEST  QUALITY  AVAILABLE.  THIS  IS  PARTICULARLY  TRUE  DURING  THE  LAST  COUPLE  OF 
YEARS.  COSTS  ARE  RISING  FOR  ALL  BUSINESSES  AND  ADVERTISERS  ARE  DEMANDING 
THAT  WE  HOLD  A TIGHT  REIGN  ON  BUDGETS. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ELEMENTS  IN  A TV  COMMERCIAL  IS  THE  TALENT  USED 
—BOTH  ON  CAMERA  AND  OFF  CAMERA.  A GOOD  ACTOR  OR  ACTRESS  CAN  SAVE  A GREAT 
DEAL  OF  TIME  (I.E.  MONEY)  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  A TV  COMMERCIAL.  GENE^RAU.Y 
SPEAKING,  YOU  ARE  ALMOST  ALWAYS  AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME  IF  YOU  USE  A PROPER 
SIONAL.  FILMFAIR  USED  APPROXIMATELY  SIX  HUNDRED  ACTORS  AND  TWO  HUNDRED 
AND  FIFTY  EXTRAS  DURING  1971.  THIS  WAS  SOMEWHAT  LESS  THAN  THE  TWO  PRECED- 
ING YEARS  SINCE  BUSINESS  WAS  TIGHT.  MOST  ADVERTISERS  MADE  FEWER  COMMER- 
CIALS OR  CUT  DOWN  ON  PRODUCTION  VALUES  IN  ORDER  TO  SAVE  MONEY.  THE  BE^U^ 
TIGHTENING  TREND  SEEMS  TO  BE  CARRYING  FORWARD  WITH  1972.  ALL  OF  THE  ACTORS 
WE  HIRED  WERE  REPRESENTED  BY  FRANCHISED  TALENT  AGENCIES.  r.jocr' 

IT  USUALLY  WORKS  SOMETHING  LIKE  THIS.  AFTER  THE  JOB  ^ AWARDED,  THE  DJRE^ 
TOR  AND  AGENCY  PRODUCER  DISCUSS  THE  TYPES  OF  PEOPLE  TO  BJE  USEa  THE  CAST^ 
DIRECTOR  IS  INFORMED  AND  HE  OR  SHE  BRINGS  IN  TALENT  FOR  INTERVIEWS— AS  MANY 
AS  EIGHT  OR  TEN  PEOPLE  OR  MORE  FOR  EACH  PART  TO  BE  FILLED.  THE  CASTING  DI- 
RECTOR WILL  CALL  PEOPLE  SHE  KNOWS  TO  BE  GOOD  FOR  THE  PART— FROM  PAST  EX- 
PERIENCE. SOMETIMES  THE  CASTING  DIRECTOR  WILL  ALLOW  NEW  PEOPLE  TO  BE  mTER- 
VIEWED  IF  THEY  ARE  RECOMMENDED  BY  AN  AGENT  WHOSE  OPINION  HE  OR  SHE 
RESPECTS.  THE  KEY  IS  TO  SATISFY  THE  DIRECTOR  AND  AGENCY  PRODUCER  IN  THE 
SHORTEST  AMOUNT  OF  TIME.  THE  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE  IS  TO  HIRE  FROM  AGENTS  YOU 

^'t°HE  REAL^STIC^CHANCES  OF  AN  ACTOR,  REPRESENTED  BY  ,.N  UNRECOGNIZED  OR  UN- 
FRANCHISED  AGENT,  BEING  HIRED  IS  PROBABLY  ONE  IN  A THOUSAND  OR  LESS.  THE  PAY 
FOR  ACTORS  IN  TV  COMMERCIALS  IS  VERY  GOOD— ESPECIALLY  IF  THE  COMMERCj^AL  IS 
USED  A GREAT  DEAL.  THEREFORE  THE  COMPETITION  IS  GREAT.  THE  BUSINESS  CAN 
ATTRACT  AND  HOLD  THE  BEST  PEOPLE.  THE  INDUSTRY  IS  ALWAYS  LOOKING  PO.S. 
FACES”  AND  "NEW  VOICES” — BUT  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  BE  CALLED  CONSISTENTLY  ON 
INTERVIEWS  IS  TO  BE  REPRESENTED  BY  A RESPECTED  AGENT.  AND  EVEN  THE  MOST 
SUCCESSFUL  ACTORS  PROBABLY  ONLY  AVERAGE  ONE  JOB  OUT  OF  TEN  INTERVIEWS 
TODAY  THE  COMMERCIAL  BUSINESS  IS  HIGHLY  COMPETITIVE.  THE  CLICHE  TIM^E  S 
MONEY”  IS  CERTAINLY  APPLICABLE.  GOOD  DIRECTORS  ARE  EXPENSIVE— A COMPANY 
CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  WASTE  HIS  TIME.  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  EMPLOYEES  CAN’T  AFFORD 
TO  WASTE  THEIR  TIME.  CASTING  HAS  TO  BE  EFFICIENT  AND  SUCCESSFUL  IN  THE  LEAST 
AMOUNT  OF  TIME.  EXPERIENCE  HAS  SHOWN  THAT  DEALING  WITH  PEOPLE  YOU  RESPECT 
AND  TRUST  PAYS  OFF! 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  BENNETT 
LAVINE,  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR,  LOS  ANGELES 
REGIONAL  OFFICE,  JUNE  14,  1972 


Over  the  past  several  months,  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Office  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  conducted  a preliminary  investigation  of  certain  talent 
and  modeling  agencies  which  appear  to  engage  in  misleading,  unfair,  and  decep- 
tive practices.  Approximately  40  to  50  of  these  agencies  operate  out  of  Southern 
California. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  The  California  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  have  information  in  their  files  indicating  that  thousands  of  Southern 
California  consumers  are  being  bilked  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  by  these 
phony  talent  and  modeling  agencies.  Some  estimates  run  as  high  as  $6  million 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  fraudulent  talent  and  modeling  agencies 
are  located  in  Southern  California,  where  they  use  the  “Hollywood  Glamor”  gim- 
mick and  aura  surrounding  the  movie  and  television  industry  to  prey  upon  their 
victims. 

Particularly  distressing  is  that,  besides  middle  class  people,  many  of  the 
groups  affected  by  these  deceptive  practices  are  lower  income  families,  return- 
ing veterans,  and  members  of  minorities.  These  agencies  deliberately  seek  out 
gullible  and  unsophisticated  persons  and  convince  them  that  if  they  pay  money 
to  the  agency,  they — or  their  children — will  obtain  acting  and  modeling  roles.  In 
fact,  these  agencies  have  neither  the  intention  nor  the  ability  to  follow  through 
on  their  grandiose  promises. 

Our  joint  efforts  are  directed  at  agencies  who  operate  unfairly  and  deceptively, 
not  against  reputable  talent  and  modeling  agencies.  It  is  our  intention  to  expose 
to  public  scrutiny  these  agencies  that  promise  instant  stardom  but  deliver 
nothing. 

Throughout  the  preliminary  investigation  we  have  received  the  full  coopera- 
tion and  encouragement  of  reputable  talent  and  modeling  agencies,  trade  unions, 
production  studios  and  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  state. 

From  these  hearings  we  expect  to  gain  insight  into  the  inner  workings  of  the 
entertainment  industry,  its  economic  problems  and  employment  opportunities. 
We  also  expect  to  identify  those  who  may  violate  either  state  or  federal  laws  by 
hearing  testimony  from  law  enforcement  personnel  and  victims  of  fraudulent 
talent  and  modeling  agencies.  Additionally,  the  hearings  will  alert  the  public  to 
the  tactics  employed  by  these  agencies  so  that  they  may  better  protect  them- 
selves. 

Testifying  will  be  representatives  from  trade  unions,  reputable  talent  agencies, 
community  action  groups,  and  the  aforementioned  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  consumer  victims. 

I might  add,  by  the  way,  this  will  be  the  first  time  that  a Regional  Office  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  conduct  public  hearings  in  co-sponsorship 
with  a state  agency. 
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STATEMENT  BY  RICHARD  BENNETT  LAVINE, 
REGIONAL  DIRECTOR,  LOS  ANGELES  REGIONAL 
OFFICE,  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
MARCH  6,  1972 


Last  week  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  issued  a decision  that,  I believe, 
will  provide  dynamic  impetus  to  what  I am  planning,  as  the  new  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  here  in  Los  Angeles,  to  meet  major  con- 
sumer problems  in  Southern  California. 

This  office  has  responsibility  for  an  area  covering  some  15  million  consumers 
— those  in  all  of  California  south  of  Fresno,  as  well  as  residents  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  I had  planned  this  press  conference  primarily  to  discuss  with  you 
the  projects  and  policies  currently  underway  or  in  the  planning  stages  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Office.  But  I want  to  start  out  this  morning  with  a brief  analysis  of 
the  significance  and  the  implications  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Sperry  & Hutchinson  case — because  this  decision  affirms  that  the  FTC  is  the 
principal  federal  agency  concerned  with  protecting  consumers  and  that  the 
Commission  has  broad  powers  to  stop  business  practices  that  are  unfair  to 
consumers. 

The  impact  of  this  decision  goes  far  beyond  the  question  of  trading  stamps, 
the  immediate  issue  in  that  case.  This  issue  concerned  the  FTC  cease  and 
desist  order  against  S & H on  the  ground  that  S & FI  unfairly  suppressed  the 
operation  of  independent  trading  stamp  exchanges  and  other  methods  of  re- 
deeming trading  stamps.  The  Court  reaffirmed  that  when  Congress  legislated 
certain  powers  to  the  Commission,  there  was  no  intention  to  restrict  the  Com- 
mission solely  to  the  effect  of  business  practices  on  competition.  The  Court  said 
that  the  FTC,  in  determining  whether  a practice  is  “unfair”,  may  and  should 
consider  “public  values”  that  might  go  beyond  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

In  other  words,  this  decision  upholds  and  clarifies  the  significant  role  of  the 
FTC  in  consumer  affairs:  the  Commission  can  prohibit  practices  which  injure 
consumers,  even  where  those  practices  may  not  restrain  trade  or  impair  compe- 
tition. 

My  staff  here  in  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Office  is  now  undertaking  and  plan- 
ning, under  my  direction,  certain  specific  activities  in  the  consumer  protection 
area  that  I believe  will  receive  strong  reinforcement  as  a result  of  the  S & FI 
decision.  One  of  these  activities  relates  to  certain  talent  and  modeling  agencies 
who  operate  on  the  basis  of  false,  misleading  and  deceptive  practices. 

We  have  found,  through  numerous  complaints  received  and  through  our  own 
preliminary  investigation,  that  one  of  the  most  serious  consumer  problems  in 
this  area  stems  from  fraudulent  practices  of  certain  so-called  talent  and  model- 
ing agencies.  These  agencies  deliberately  seek  out  gullible  and  unsophisticated 
persons  and  convince  them  that  if  they  pay  money  to  the  agency,  they — or  their 
children — will  obtain  acting  and  modeling  roles.  In  fact,  these  agencies  have 
neither  the  intention  nor  the  ability  to  follow  through  on  their  grandiose  promises. 

Our  investigation  indicates  that  thousands  of  consumers  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia alone  are  exploited  in  this  manner— that  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  with  no  chance  of  any  return — and  that  this  kind  of  exploitation  is  increas- 
ing. The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  fraudulent  talent  and  modeling  agencies 
are  located  here  in  Southern  California,  where  they  use  the  “Flollywood  glamour” 
gimmick  and  the  aura  surrounding  the  movie  and  TV  industry  here  to  prey  upon 
these  people. 

What  is  particularly  distressing  is  the  apparent  fact  that  the  main  groups 
affected  by  these  deceptive  practices  are  lower  income  families,  returning  vet- 
erans, and  members  of  minority  groups. 

This  office  is  now  preparing  a large-scale  attack  on  these  agencies.  We  are 
working  and  will  work  closely  with  the  California  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
the  State  Attorney  General,  various  district  attorneys,  the  Bunco  Squad  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  other  local  authorities. 
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I want  to  emphasize  that  this  investigation  is  directed  against  agencies  we 
believe  are  operating  unfairly  and  deceptively,  not  against  talent  and  modeling 
agencies  which  operate  above  board,  reputably  and  fairly.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
reputable  talent  and  modeling  agencies,  as  well  as  other  reputable  organizations 
in  the  field,  are  also  cooperating  with  us  in  this  effort.  1 believe  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  because  of  the  effective  arsenal  of  investigative  weapons 
available  to  it,  is  uniquely  suited  to  the  job  of  spearheading  this  drive. 

We  are  also  considering  action  in  other  areas  where  we  believe  consumers  are 
being  victimized  unfairly.  One  of  these  involves  invasion  of  privacy  in  connec- 
tion with  violations  of  the  recently  enacted  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  In  this 
connection,  we  are  presently  investigating  the  practices  of  one  of  the  largest 
credit  reporting  agencies  in  the  country  and  expect  to  announce  positive  action 
in  this  matter  within  a few  months. 

We  are  also  working  closely  with  the  United  States  Attorney’s  Office  in  Los 
Angeles  in  connection  with  the  first  criminal  prosecution  under  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  This  office  initiated  the  prosecution,  and  we  expect  the  United 
States  Attorney  to  present  this  matter  to  the  Grand  Jury  shortly. 

Home  improvement  is  another  area  in  which  California  and  other  consumers 
are  often  victims  of  unfair  and  deceptive  practices.  Recently,  in  South  Carolina, 
a swimming  pool  builder  was  fined  $80,000  for  violating  an  FTC  Order.  This  fine 
is  the  largest  civil  penalty  awarded  on  record  in  an  FTC  litigated  case.  We  expect 
to  become  more  active  in  connection  with  home  improvement  fraud  in  this  area, 
including  unfair  and  deceptive  practices  by  swimming  pool  builders,  roofers, 
and  by  contractors  and  builders  for  room  additions. 

Other  areas  we  plan  to  explore  in  the  coming  months  include  deceptively  oper- 
ated health  and  reducing  studios,  vocational  schools,  photo  enlargement  plans, 
and  land  sales. 

My  staff,  which  includes  highly  qualified  attorneys  and  consumer  protection 
specialists,  is  working  diligently  on  these  matters,  and  we  shall  continue  to  keep 
you  informed  of  our  actions.  Part  of  the  effectiveness  of  a law  enforcement 
agency  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  depends  on  arousing  community 
awareness  of  consumer  problems,  as  well  as  actions  being  undertaken  to  solve 
them,  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  I plan  to  keep  you  informed  of  actions 
taken  both  by  the  FTC  nationally  which  may  affect  consumers  here,  as  well  as 
activities  by  our  staff  in  this  Region.  And  I look  forward  to  close  cooperation 
between  the  press  and  other  media  and  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Office. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  H.  STERN, 
PRESIDENT,  CHARLES  H.  STERN  AGENCY,  INC. 


With  the  glamorization  of  the  motion  picture,  television  and  TV  commercials 
industry  by  the  mass  media,  a great  opportunity  v\/as  presented  to  the  unscrupu- 
lous businessmen  who  were  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  public.  ' 

This  background  provided  the  impetus  for  un-licensed  talent  agencies  to  begin 
in  business  around  1965.  The  method  of  operation  was  rather  simple  at  first. 
They  would  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  children  from  school  photogra- 
phers and  children's  stores.  A campaign  of  solicitation  would  begin  in  the  form 
of  postcards  and  telephone  calls.  The  parents  would  naturally  be  flattered  when 
they  were  told  about  the  “star”  potential  of  their  children.  They  would  be  in- 
structed to  make  an  appointment  with  the  interviewer  from  the  un-licensed 
agency.  The  children  would  have  to  register  (for  a fee),  photographs  would  be 
needed  (exorbitant  prices  would  be  charged),  printed  material  would  be  re- 
quested (additional  charges  to  the  child),  mailing  fees  and  distribution  fees 
would  also  be  added.  All  of  these  items  would  cost  the  parents  a great  deal  of 
money  (ranging  from  $100.  to  $1600.).  The  employment  would  always  be  neg- 
ligible to  children  participating  in  these  programs. 

In  time,  the  agencies  became  more  refined  in  their  approach  to  new  business. 
They  were  able  to  add  new  charges  for  videotape  tests,  film  tests,  talent  lessons, 
etc.  Their  operations  were  greatly  expanded  to  include  teenagers,  young  adults, 
housewives,  businessmen,  grandparents,  etc.  All  applicants  were  told  that  they 
would  become  potential  stars  and  enjoy  growth  in  earnings. 

The  operations  of  these  companies  have  been  greatly  expanded  outside  of 
Los  Angeles.  Moving  caravans  would  descend  on  cities  throughout  California,  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  technique  of  solicitation  has  broadened 
to  include  newspaper  and  magazine  ads,  television  commercials,  on  the  street 
solicitation  and  group  meetings.  The  promise  of  money  and  fame  lured  many 
innocent  people  into  throwing  millions  of  dollars  away  in  fees. 

Professional  talent  agencies  are  licensed  by  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists  and  other  professional 
unions.  They  are  also  licensed  by  the  State  of  California,  the  State  of  New  York 
and  other  State  laws.  Professional  talent  agencies  charge  a fee  of  ten  per  cent 
on  the  gross  salaries  of  the  performers  they  represent.  These  fees  are  paid  after 
they  have  gained  employment  and  payment  for  the  actor. 

It  appears  that  the  license  provisions  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  dif- 
ferent unions  are  adequate  to  handle  the  needs.  Enforcement  of  the  local  and 
State  codes  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  un-licensed  agencies  from  opening  their 
doors.  They  must  cease  and  desist  with  their  false  promises  to  the  public. 

Recently,  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  on  the  advice  of  their  membership,  has 
adopted  a policy  of  having  a waiting  period  of  one  year  before  a new  member  can 
join  the  union  after  being  a member  of  a sister  union.  A prospective  member 
must  also  have  fulfilled  the  employment  requirements  before  they  can  make  ap- 
plication to  the  union.  With  ninety  per  cent  of  the  membership  un-employed, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  preference  of  employment  provisions  to  be  tightened 
by  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 
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Appendix  E 


SENATE  BILL  NO.  686,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

AMENDED  IN  SENATE  JULY  21,  1972 
AMENDED  IN  SENATE  MAY  15,  1972 

SENATE  BILL  No.  686 


Introduced  by  Senator  Song 
March  13,  1972 


An  act  to  amend  Sections  1700.4  and  1700.44  ADD  CHAPTER  22  (COMMENCING 

WITH  SECTION  9999)  TO  DIVISION  3 OF  THE  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONS 

CODE,  AND  TO  REPEAL  CHAPTER  4 (COMMENCING  WITH  SECTION  1700) 

OF  PART  6 OF  DIVISION  2 of  the  Labor  Code,  relating  to  artists’  managers 

AND  PERSONAL  MANAGERS,  AND  MAKING  AN  APPROPRIATION  THEREFOR. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL’S  DIGEST 

SB  686,  as  amended.  Song.  Artists’  managers:  personal  managers. 

Revises  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  licensing  of  artists’  managers,  includes 
provisions  for  the  licensing  of  personal  managers,  as  defined,  and  transfers  the 
duty  of  licensing  and  regulation  from  the  Labor  Commissioner  to  the  Division  of 
Consumer  Services  within  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

■R'Ottetioes  ‘^ftioto’  maHagof”  4et-  #»e  pufpoooG  -e4  ohaptor  •©«•  aft+ste’  mon 
Providos  -any  dieputo  oontrovoroy  betwoon  •aft'  artist  afid  -a-  person 
hoensod  -net -be  subject  te  provisiens  ef  sueb  chapter. 

Vote — Majority;  Appropriation— No  Yes; 

Fiscal  Committee — No  Yes. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

i/M">  1 1 ~700  A 1 r\Ar\  ^ 

Section  1.  Chapter  22  (commencing  with  Section  9999)  is  added  to  Division  3 
of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code,  to  read: 

CHAPTER  22.  ARTISTS'  MANAGERS  AND  PERSONAL  MANAGERS 

Article  1.  General  Provisions 

9999.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  “person”  means  any  individual,  company,  so- 
ciety, firm,  partnership,  association,  corporation,  manager,  or  their  agents  or 
employees. 

9999.1.  As  used  in  this  chapter: 

(a)  “Theatrical  engagement”  means  any  engagement  or  employment  of  a per- 
son as  an  actor,  performer,  or  entertainer  in  a circus,  vaudeville,  theatrical,  or 
other  entertainment,  exhibition,  or  performance. 

(b)  “Motion  picture  engagement”  means  any  engagement  or  employment  of  a 
person  as  an  actor,  actress,  director,  scenario,  or  continuity  writer,  camera  man, 
or  in  any  capacity  concerned  with  the  making  of  motion  pictures. 

(c)  “Emergency  engagement”  means  an  engagement  which  has  to  be  per- 
formed within  24  hours  from  the  time  when  the  contract  for  such  engagement  is 
made. 

9999.2.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  “fee”  means: 

(a)  Any  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  paid  or  promised  to  be  paid 
tor  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by  any  person  conducting  the  business 
of  an  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Any  money  received  by  any  person  in  excess  of  that  which  has  been  paid 
out  by  him  for  transportation,  transfer  of  baggage,  or  board  and  lodging  for  any 
applicant  for  employment. 

(c)  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  money  received  by  any  person  who 
furnished  employees,  performers,  or  entertainers  for  circus,  vaudeville,  theatrical, 
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or  other  entertainments,  exhibitions,  or  performances,  and  the  amount  paid  by 
him  to  such  employee,  performer,  or  entertainer. 

9999.3.  As  used  in  this  chapter:  ■ 

(a)  “License”  means  a license  issued  by  the  division  to  carry  on  the  business 

of  an  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  under  this  chapter.  l.-  u ^ 

(b)  “Licensee”  means  an  artists'  manager  or  personal  manager  which  noias  a 
valid,  unrevoked,  and  unforfeited  license  under  this  chapter. 

9999.4.  (a)  An  artists’  manager  is  hereby  defined  to  be  a person  who  engages 
in  the  occupation  of  advising,  counseling,  or  directing  artists  in  the  developrnent  or 
advancement  of  their  professional  careers  and  who  procures,  offers,  promises  or 
attempts  to  procure  employment  or  engagements  for  an  artist  only  in  connection 
with  and  as  a part  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  such  person  under  a contract 
with  such  artist  by  which  such  person  contracts  to  render  services  of  the  nature 

above  mentioned  to  such  artist.  . 

(b)  A personal  manager  is  hereby  defined  to  be  a person  who,  tor  a tee,  is 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  guiding  and  counseling  artists  in  the  advancernent 
of  their  careers,  including  advising  such  artists  in  matters  of  training,  education, 
and  grooming,  and  rendering  such  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  tor  the 
advancement  of  an  artist’s  career. 

(c)  The  word  “artists”  as  used  herein  refers  to  actors  and  actresses  rendering 

services  on  the  legitimate  stage  and  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures,  radio 
artists;  musical  artists;  musical  organizations;  directors  of  legitimate  stage,  mo- 
tion picture  and  radio  productions;  musical  directors;  writers;  cinematographers; 
composers;  lyricists;  arrangers;  and  other  artists  and  persons  rendering  profes- 
sional services  in  motion  picture,  theatrical,  radio,  television  and  other  entertain- 
ment enterprises.  ^ . 

9999.5.  “Department”  means  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

9999.6.  “Division"  means  the  Division  of  Consumer  Services. 

9999.7.  “Director”  means  the  Director  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

9999.8.  “Chief”  means  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Consumer  Services. 


Article  2.  Administration 

9999.10.  (a)  The  duty  of  enforcing  and  administering  this  chapter  is  vested  in 

the  chief  and  he  is  responsible  to  the  director  therefor. 

(b)  The  director  shall  be  the  appointing  power  for  all  personnel  employed  by 
the  division  in  the  enforcement  and  administration  of  this  chapter. 

(c)  All  inspection  and  investigative  services  shall  be  performed  by  personnel 

in  the  Division  cf  Investigation.  j 

9999.11.  With  the  approval  of  the  director,  the  chief  may  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations necessary  for  the  orderly  administration  of  this  chapter . All  rules  and 
regulations  shall  become  effective  not  earlier  than  30  days  after  apprwal  by 
the  director,  and  only  upon  compliance  with  the  procedure  provided  in  Chapter 
4.5  (commencing  with  Section  11371)  of  Part  1 of  Division  3 of  Title  2 of  the 

Government  Code.  ^ 

9999.12.  The  title  to  all  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  property  used  in  ad- 
ministration of  this  chapter  shall  be  vested  in  the  department. 

Article  3.  Licenses 

9999.15.  No  person  shall  engage  in  or  carry  ori  the  occupation  of  an  artists’ 
manager  or  personal  manager  without  first  procuring  a license  therefor  from  the 
division.  Such  license  shall  be  posted  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  office  of  the 
licGnsGG 

Licenses  issued  for  artists’  managers  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter 
shall  not  be  invalidated  thereby,  but  renewals  of  such  licenses  shall  be  obtained 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  chapter.  . . . , 

9999  16.  Except  as  provided  in  Section  9999.17,  the  holder  of  a personal  man- 
ager license  may  not  assist  artists  in  contract  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  employment  or  engagements  for  such  artists,  and  may  not  render 
guidsnce  or  mQnsgement  in  such  srtists*  finBncidI  sffdirs,  unless  he  is  a/so  the 
holder  of  an  artists*  manager  license,  or  unless  he  does  so  in  cooperation  with 

a licensed  artists’ manager  and  without  additional  compensation. 

9999.17.  If  an  artists’  manager  is  not  readily  and  reasonably  available,  the 
holder  of  a personal  manager  license  may,  for  a fee,  and  without  being  the  holder 
of  an  artists’  manager  license  or  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  a licensed  artists 
manager,  assist  artists  in  contract  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  em- 
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ployment  or  engagement  for  such  artists,  and  may  render  guidance  in  such 
artists’  financial  affairs. 

9999.18.  A written  application  for  a license  shall  be  made  to  the  division  in 
the  form  prescribed  thereby  and  shall  state: 

(a)  The  name  and  address  of  the  applicant. 

(b)  The  street  and  number  of  the  building  or  place  where  the  business  of  the 
artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  is  to  be  conducted. 

(c)  The  business  or  occupation  engaged  in  by  the  applicant  for  at  least  two 
years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  application. 

(d)  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons,  except  bona  fide  employees  on 
stated  salaries,  financially  interested,  either  as  partners,  associates  or  profit 
sharers,  in  the  operation  of  the  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  in  question, 
together  with  the  amount  of  their  respective  interests. 

(e)  Whether  the  applicant  desires  to  be  licensed  as  an  artists’  manager,  a per- 
sonal manager,  or  both. 

The  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  affidavits  of  at  least  two  reputable 
residents  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  the  business  of  the  artists’  manager  or 
personal  manager  is  to  be  conducted  that  the  applicant  is  a person  of  good 
moral  character. 

9999.19.  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a license  the  division  may  cause 
an  investigation  to  be  made  as  to  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  appli- 
cant and  of  the  premises  designated  in  such  application  as  the  place  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager. 

9999.20.  The  division  upon  proper  notice  and  hearing  may  refuse  to  grant  a 
license.  The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Chapter  5 (com- 
mencing at  Section  11500)  of  Part  1 of  Division  3 of  Title  2 of  the  Government 
Code  and  the  division  shall  have  all  the  power  granted  therein. 

9999.21.  No  license  shall  be  granted  to  conduct  the  business  of  an  artists’  man- 
ager or  personal  manager: 

(a)  In  rooms  used  for  living  purposes. 

(b)  Where  boarders  or  lodgers  are  kept. 

(c)  Where  meals  are  served. 

(d)  Where  persons  sleep. 

(e)  In  connection  with  a building  or  premises  where  intoxicating  liquors  are 
sold  or  consumed. 

(f)  In  connection  with  pool  halls  or  soft  drink  parlors. 

(g)  To  a person  whose  license  has  been  revoked  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  application. 

9999.22.  Each  license  shall  run  to  and  including  the  31st  day  of  March  next 
following  the  date  thereof  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  division  and  may  be  re- 
newed each  year  upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  renewal,  a renewed  bond, 
and  the  payment  of  the  annual  license  fee,  but  the  division  may  demand  that  a 
new  application  and  bond  be  submitted. 

9999.23.  All  applications  for  renewal  shall  state  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons,  except  bona  fide  employees  on  stated  salaries,  financially  interested 
either  as  partners,  associates  or  profit  sharers,  in  the  operation  of  the  business 
of  the  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager. 

9999.24.  Each  license  shall  contain: 

(a)  The  name  of  the  licensee. 

(b)  A designation  of  the  city,  street  and  number  of  the  house  in  which  the 
licensee  is  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  an  artists’  manager  or  personal 
manager. 

(c)  The  number  and  date  of  issuance  of  the  license. 

(d)  Whether  the  license  is  for  an  artists’  manager,  a personal  manager,  or  both. 

9999.25.  No  license  shall  protect  any  other  than  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued 
nor  any  places  other  than  those  designated  in  the  license.  No  license  shall  be 
transferred  or  assigned  to  any  person  unless  written  consent  is  obtained  from  the 
division. 

9999.26.  The  division  may  issue  to  a person  eligible  therefor  a certificate  of 
convenience  to  conduct  the  business  of  an  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager 
where  the  person  licensed  to  conduct  such  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager 
business  has  died,  or  has  been  declared  incompetent  by  the  judgment  of  a court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  has  had  a conservator  appointed  for  his  estate  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Such  a certificate  of  convenience  may  be  denom- 
inated an  estate  certificate  of  convenience. 

9999.27.  To  be  eligible  for  a certificate  of  convenience,  a person  shall  be: 
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. (a)  The  executor  or  administrator  of  the  estate  of  a deceased  person  licensed 
to  conduct  the  business  of  an  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager;  or 

(b)  If  no  executor  or  administrator  has  been  appointed,  the  widow  or  heir  other- 
wise entitled  to  conduct  the  business  of  such  deceased  licensee;  or 

(c)  The  guardian  of  the  estate  of  an  incompetent  person  licensed  as  an  artists’ 
manager  or  personal  manager,  or  the  conservator  appointed  for  the  conservation 
of  the  estate  of  a person  licensed  to  conduct  the  business  of  an  artists’  manager 
or  personal  manager. 

Such  estate  certificate  of  convenience  shall  continue  in  force  for  a period  of 
not  to  exceed  90  days,  apd  shall  be  renewable  for  such  period  as  the  division 
may  deem  appropriate,  pending  the  disposal  of  the  artists’  manager  or  personal 
manager  license  or  the  procurement  of  a new  license  undpr  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

Article  4.  Bonds 

9999.30. '  An  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  deposit  with  the  divi- 
sion, prior  to  the  issuance  or  renewal  of  a license,  a surety  bond  in  the  penal  sum 
ol  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

9999.31.  Such  surety  bonds  shall  be  payable  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  conditioned  that  the  person  applying  for  the  license  will  com- 
ply with  this  chapter  and  will  pay  all  sums  due  any  individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals when  such  person  or  his  representative,  or  agent  has  received  such  sums, 
and  will  pay  all-  damages  occasioned  to  any.  person  by  reason  of  misstatement, 
misrepresentation,  fraud,  deceit,  or  any  unlawful  acts  or  omissions  of  the  licensed 
artists’  manager  or  personal  manager,  or  its:  agents  or  employees,  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their'employment. 

9999.32.  If,  any  licensee  fails  to  file  a new  bond  with  the  division  within  30  days 
after. notice  of  cancellation  by  the  surety  of  the  bond  required  under  Section 
9999.30,  the  license  issued  to  the  principal  under  the  bond  is  suspended  until 
such  time  as  a new  surety  borid  is  filed.  .A  person  whose  license  is  suspended 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  carry  on  the  business  of  an  artists’  manager  or 
personal  manager  during  the  period  of  such  suspension. 

Article  5.  Operation  and  Management 

9999:35.  Every  artists’  manager  and  every  personal  manager  shall  submit  to 
the  division  a form  or  forms  of  contract  to  be  ptilized  by  such  artists’  manager  or 
personal  manager  in  entering  into  written  contracts  with  artists  for  the  employ- 
ment bf  the  services  of  such  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  by  such  artists, 
and  secure'  the  approval  of  the  di'vision  thereof.  Such  approval  shall  not  be  with- 
held, as  to  any  'proposed  form  of  contra'ct  unless  such  proposed  form  of  contract 
is  unfair,  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  artist.  There  shall  be  printed  on  the  face 
of  the  contract  in  prominent  type-  the  following:  “This  [artists’  manager  or  per- 
sonat  manager]  is  licensed  by  the  Division  of  Consumer  Services  of  the  State  of 
California.’’ 

9999.36.  Every  person  eng'aged  in' the  occupation  of  an  artists’  manager  or  per- 
sonal rn'anager  shall  file  with  the  division  a schedule  of  fees  to  be  charged  and 
collected  in  the  donduct  of  such  occupaiion,  and  shall  aleo  keep  a copy  of  such 
schedule  posted  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  office  of  such  artists’  manager  or 
personal  manager.  Changes  in  the  schedule  may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  change  shall  become  eftective  until  seven-  days  after  the  date  of  filing  thereof 
with  the  'division  and  until  posted'  for  not  less  than  seven  days  in  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  office  of  such  artist's’  manager  or  personal  manager. 

9999.37.  -Befope  making  any  theatrical  engagement,  other  than  an  emergency 
engagement;  every,  person  doing  business  as  an  artists’  manager  or  personal  man- 
ager, shall  prepare,  sign,  and  keep  Jn  his  files  a verified  statement  setting  forth 
how  long  the  applicant  employer  has  been  engaged  in  the  theatrical  business. 
Such  statement  s^all  set,  forth  whether  or  not  the  applicant  employer  has  failed  to 
pay  salaries,  or  left  stranded  any  companies,  in  which  the  applicant  employer  and, 
it  a corporation',  any  of  its  officers  or  directors,  have  been  financially  interested 
during  the  five  years  preceding  the,  date  of  application  and,  further,  shall  set  forth 
the  names  of  at  least  two  persons  as  references.'  If  the  applicant  is  a corporation, 
the  statement  shall  set  forth  the  names  of  the  officers  and  directors  thereof  and 
the  length  of  time  the  corporation  or  any  of  its  officers  have  been  engaged  in  the 
theatrical  business  and  the  amount  of  its  paid-up  capital  stock.  If  any  allegation 
in  the  statement  is  made  upon  information  and  belief,  the  person  verifvinq  the 
statement  shall  set  forth  the  sources  of  his  information  and  the  grounds  of  his  be- 
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lief.  The  statement  shall  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  whose  services  are 
sought  by  any  such  applicant  employer. 

9999.38.  Every  artists’  manager  and  every  personal  manager  shall  keep  records 
approved  by  the  division,  in  which  shall  be  entered:  (1)  the  name  and  address  of 
each  artist  employing  such  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager;  (2)  the  amount 
of  fee  received  from  such  artist;  (3)  the  employment  in  which  such  artist  is  en- 
gaged at  the  time  of  employing  such  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager,  and 
the  amount  of  compensation  of  the  artist  in  such  empioyment,  if  any,  and  the  em- 
ployments subsequently  secured  by  such  artist  during  the  term  of  the  contract 
between  the  artist  and  the  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager,  and  the  amount 
of  compensation  received  by  the  artists  pursuant  thereto;  and  (4)  other  informa- 
tion which  the  division  requires. 

No  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager,  his  agent  or  employees,  shall  make 
any  false  entry  in  any  such  records. 

9999.39.  All  books,  records,  and  other  papers  kept  pursuant  to  this  chapter  by 
any  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  hours 
to  the  inspection  of  the  division.  Every  artists’  manager  and  every  personal  man- 
ager shall  furnish  to  the  division  upon  request  a true  copy  of  such  books,  records, 
and  papers  or  any  portion  thereof,  and  shall  make  such  reports  as  the  division 
prescribes. 

9999.40.  Every  artists’  manager  and  every  personal  manager  shall  post  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  office  of  such  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  a 
printed  copy  of  this  chapter  and  of  such  other  statutes  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
division.  Such  copies  shall  also  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  officer 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  chapter.  The  division  shall  furnish  to  artists’ 
managers  and  personal  managers  printed  copies  of  any  statute  required  to  be 
posted  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

9999.41.  No  licensee  shall  sell,  transfer,  or  give  away  any  interest  in  or  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  division.  A violation  of  this  section  shall  constitute 
a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  60  days,  or  both. 

9999.42.  No  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  knowingly  issue  a con- 
tract for  employment  containing  any  term  or  condition  which,  if  complied  with, 
would  be  in  violation  of  law,  or  attempt  to  fill  an  order  for  help  to  be  employed  in 
violation  of  law. 

9999.43.  No  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  publish  or  cause  to  be 
published  any  false,  fraudulent,  or  misleading  information,  representation,  notice, 
or  advertisement.  All  advertisements  of  an  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager 
by  means  of  cards,  circulars,  or  signs,  and  in  newspapers  and  other  publications, 
and  all  letterheads,  receipts,  and  blanks  shall  be  printed  and  contain  the  licensed 
name  and  address  of  the  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  and  the  words 
“artists’  manager”  or  "personal  manager.”  No  artists’  manager  or  personal  man- 
ager shall  give  any  false  information  or  make  any  false  promises  or  representa- 
tions concerning  an  engagement  or  employment  to  any  applicant  who  applies  for 
an  engagement  or  employment. 

9999.44.  No  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  send  or  cause  to  be 
sent,  any  woman  or  minor  as  an  employee  to  any  house  of  ill  fame,  to  any  house 
or  place  of  amusement  for  immoral  purpose,  to  places  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
poses of  prostitution,  or  to  gambling  houses,  the  character  of  which  places  the 
artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  could  have  ascertained  upon  reasonable 
inquiry. 

9999.45.  No  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  send  any  minor  to  any 
saloon  or  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises. 

9999.46.  No  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  knowingly  permit  any 
persons  of  bad  character,  prostitutes,  gamblers,  intoxicated  persons,  or  procurers 
to  frequent  the  place  of  business  of  the  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager. 

9999.47.  No  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  accept  any  application 
for  employment  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  child,  or  shall  place  or  assist  in  plac- 
ing any  such  child  in  any  employment  whatever  in  violation  of  Part  4 (commenc- 
ing with  Section  1171)  of  Division  2 of  the  Labor  Code. 

9999.48.  A minor  cannot  disaffirm  a contract,  otherwise  valid,  entered  into  dur- 
ing minority,  either  during  the  actual  minority  of  the  minor  entering  into  such  con- 
tract or  at  any  time  thereafter,  with  a duly  licensed  artists’  manager  or  personal 
manager  as  defined  in  Section  9999.4  to  secure  him  engagements  to  render  artis- 
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tic  or  creative  services  in  motion  pictures,  television,  the  production  of  phono- 
graph  records,  the  legitimate  or  living  stage,  or  otherwise  in  the  entertainment 
field  including,  but  without  being  limited  to,  services  as  an  actor,  actress,  dancer, 
musician,  comedian,  singer,  or  other  performer  or  entertainer,  or  as  a writer,  di- 
rector, producer,  production  executive,  choreographer,  composer,  conductor  or 
designer,  the  blank  form  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the  division  pursuant  to 
Section  9999.35,  where  such  contract  has  been  approved  by  the  superior  court  of 
the  county  where  such  minor  resides  or  is  employed. 

Such  approval  may  be  given  by  the  superior  court  on  the  petition  of  either  party 
to  the  contract  after  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  other  party  thereto  as  may  be 
fixed  by  such  court,  with  opportunity  to  such  other  party  to  appear  and  be  heard. 

9999.49.  No  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  knowingly  secure  em- 
ployment for  an  artist  in  any  place  where  a strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor  trouble 
exists,  without  notifying  the  artist  of  such  conditions. 

9999.50.  No  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  divide  fees  with  an  em- 
ployer, an  agent  or  other  employee  of  an  employer. 

9999.51.  In  the  event  that  an  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  collect 
from  an  artist  a fee  or  expenses  for  obtaining  employment  for  the  artist,  and  the 
artist  shall  fail  to  procure  such  employment,  or  the  artist  shall  fail  to  be  paid  for 
such  employment,  such  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall,  upon  demand 
therefor,  repay  to  the  artist  the  fee  and  expenses  so  collected.  Unless  repayment 
thereof  is  made  within  48  hours  after  demand  therefor,  the  artists’  manager  or 
personal  manager  shall  pay  to  the  artist  an  additional  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  fee. 

9999.52.  In  cases  where  an  artist  is  sent  by  an  artists’  manager  or  personal 
manager  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  in  which  the  office  of  such  artists’  manager 
or  personal  manager  is  located  upon  the  representation  of  such  artists’  martager 
or  personal  manager  that  employment  of  a particular  type  will  there  be  available 
for  the  artist  and  the  artist  does  not  find  such  employment  available,  such  artists’ 
manager  or  personal  manager  shall  reimburse  the  artist  for  any  actual  expenses 
incurred  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  place  where  the  artist  has  been  so  sent 
unless  the  artist  has  been  otherwise  so  reimbursed. 

9999.53.  All  actions  brought  in  any  court  against  any  licensee  may  be  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  person  damaged  upon  the  bond  deposited  with  the  division  by 
the  licensee,  and  may  be  transferred  and  assigned  as  other  claims  for  damages. 
The  amount  of  damages  claimed  by  plaintiff,  and  not  the  penalty  named  in  the 
bond,  determines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought. 

9999.54.  When  a licensee  has  departed  from  the  state  with  intent  to  defraud 
creditors  or  to  avoid  service  of  summons  in  an  action  brought  under  this  chapter, 
service  shall  be  made  upon  the  surety  as  prescribed  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. A copy  of  the  summons  shall  be  mailed  to  the  licensee  at  the  last  known 
post  office  address  of  his  residence  and  also  at  the  place  where  the  business  of 
the  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  was  conducted  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  division.  Service  is  complete  as  to  such  licensee,  after  mailing,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  for  service  of  sum- 
mons in  the  particular  court  in  which  suit  is  brought. 

Article  6.  Disciplinary  Proceedings  and  Offenses  Against  the  Chapter 

9999.60.  The  division  may  revoke  or  suspend  any  license  when  it  is  shown  that: 

(a)  The  licensee  or  his  agent  has  violated  or  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  or 

(b)  The  licensee  has  ceased  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  or 

(c)  The  conditions  under  which  the  license  was  issued  have  changed  or  no 
longer  exist. 

9999.61.  Before  revoking  or  suspending  any  license,  the  division  shall  afford 
the  holder  of  such  license  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  person  or  by  counsel.  The 
proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Chapter  5 (commencing  at 
Section  11500)  of  Part  1 of  Division  3 of  Title  2 of  the  Government  Code,  and  the 
division  shall  have  all  the  powers  granted  therein. 

9999.62.  Any  person,  or  agent  or  officer  thereof,  who  violates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  ($250)  or  impris- 
onment for  a period  of  not  more  than  60  days,  or  both. 
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Article  7.  Revenue 


9999.65.  The  division  shall  receive  and  account  for  all  fees  and  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  this  chapter  and  at  the  end  of  each  month,  shall  report 
such  fees  and  revenues  to  the  State  Controller.  These  fees  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Artists’  Manager  and  Personal  Manager  Fund,  which  fund  is  hereby  created. 
The  fees  and  revenues  contained  in  this  fund  are  continuously  appropriated  to 
the  division  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

9999.66.  A filing  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  shall  be  paid  to  the  division  at 
the  time  the  application  for  issuance  of  an  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager 
license  is  filed. 

In  addition  to  the  filing  fee  required  for  application  for  issuance  of  an  artists’ 
manager  or  personal  manager  license,  every  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager 
shall  pay  to  the  division  annually  at  the  time  a license  is  issued  or  renewed: 

(a)  A license  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100). 

(b)  Fifty  dollars  ($50)  for  each  branch  office  maintained  by  the  artists’  manager 
or  personal  manager  in  this  state. 

9999.67.  A filing  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  shall  be  paid  to  the  division  at 
the  time  application  for  consent  to  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  an  artists’  man- 
ager or  personal  manager  license  is  made  but  no  license  fee  shall  be  required 
upon  the  assignment  or  transfer  of  a license. 

The  location  of  an  artists’  manager  or  personal  manager  shall  not  be  changed 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  division. 

Sec.  2.  All  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Labor  Commissioner  in  respect 
to  Chapter  4 (commencing  with  Section  1700)  of  Part  6 of  Division  2 of  the  Labor 
Code  which  are  in  effect  when  this  act  takes  effect  shall  remain  in  effect  for  the 
purposes  of  Chapter  22  (commencing  with  Section  9999)  of  Division  3 of  the 
Business  and  Professions  Code  until  the  Division  of  Consumer  Services  adopts 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  Chapter  22  of  Division  3 of  the 
Business  and  Professions  Code. 

Sec.  3.  Licensees  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  4 (commencing 
with  Section  1700)  of  Part  6 of  Division  2 of  the  Labor  Code  shall  renew  their 
licenses  with  the  Division  of  Consumer  Services  pursuant  to  Chapter  22  (com- 
mencing with  Section  9999)  of  Division  3 of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code, 
when  their  present  licenses  expire. 

Sec.  4.  The  unencumbered  balance  of  all  money  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  Labor  Commissioner  in  carrying  out  the  functions  vested  in  him  by  Chapter  4 
(commencing  with  Section  1700)  of  Part  6 of  Division  2 of  the  Labor  Code  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  Chapter  22  (commencing  with  Section  9999)  of  Division  3 of 
the  Business  and  Professions  Code,  be  made  available  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Division  of  Consumer  Services;  and  all  books,  documents,  records, 
and  property  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  relating  to  a function  vested  in  him  by 
Chapter  4 (commencing  with  Section  1700)  of  Part  6 of  Division  2 of  the  Labor 
Code  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Chapter  22  (commencing  with  Section  9999)  of 
Division  3 of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code,  be  transferred  to  the  Division  of 
Consumer  Services  for  the  purposes  of  the  division’s  administration  of  Chapter  22 
of  Division  3 of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code. 
amended  to  read: 

A«  afti&ts’  manager  ia  hereby  dofinod  te  be  a person  wbe-  engages  m 
4be  business  ef  betb  at  advi^ng,  counseling,  -er  directing  artists  -in  the  develop 
ment  -er  advancement  e#  their  professional  -careers  en4  wbe  procure , offers, 
promises  or  attempts  -to  procure  employment -or  engagements  for  an  artist  only  in 
connection  with  a^  as -a  -part  of  the  dnties  an4  obli^tions  of  snob  person  under 
AAwfl^  s^i^jla  ^rrfist  s^r^sl^  person  contracts  fe  render  services  -of 

4be  nature  above  mentioned  to  such  artist,  -but  such  term  does  not  inolude  ar»d 
tb«  provisions  of  this  chapter  -are  rrot  applicable  to  those  ongaged  in  tbo  business 
of  managing  -or  advising  artists  er  negotiating  -on-  their  behalf,  -if  such  bustnoss 
only  incidentally  involves  the  seeking  ^ employment  for  such  artist  or  artists. 

The  word  “artists”  ae-  used  herein  -refers  to  actors  and  actresses  rendering 
services  -en  the  legitimate  stage  en4  in  -t+^e  production  -ef-  motion  piotnros;  radio 
artists:  musical  artists;  nHJsical  organizations;  directors  -ef-  legitimate  stage, -mo- 
tien  picture  and  radio  productions;  musical  directors;  writers;  eincmotographcrs; 
oom^wsers;  lyricists;  arrangers;  -anrt  other  artists  and  porsons  rendering  profos 
sional  services  in  motion  picture,  theatrical,  radio,  -television  rmd-  other  enter 
tainment  enterprises. 

^ Qfvcit  ion  1 700  A A of  fho  [ ohor  PoHo  4a  n m p n ri p H to  rood  ~ 

a licensed  artist’s  manager  as  ds- 
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ftned  4f)  4146  e^iaptor  aricine  under  4h6  chapter,  4ha  partiec  involved  ahatt 
-reter  4he  mattorc  -in-  diGpute  te  4he  -LatxK  Comn^icaioner,  who  ahaU  hear  and- 
determino  the  same,  subjoct  te  an  appeal  within  Id  days  alter  determination,  te- 
superior  court  whore  -the  came  shah  be  heard  -de  neve.  4e  stay  any  eourt 
judgment  ter  money,  baaed  upon  any^  award  et  the  Labor  Commiaaioner,  the  party 
aggrieved  chall  oHocuto  a bend  approved  by  the  cuporior  court  >n  a- sum  net  -eM- 
caeding  -twice  the  amount  -et  the  judgment.  4n  -ah  eases  other  than  rrrenoy  judg 
menta,  the  bond  referred  to  above  shah  be  in  a sum  of  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand  del  lore  (^4|Q00)  and  approved  by  the  superior  court.  Arry  dispute  or  corrtre 
veray  between  an  artist  arrd  a person  er  entity  rret  hcerrsed  hereunder  chall  net  be 
deerned  a case  of  controversy  under  this  chafer. 

Ihe  Labor  Commiscionor  may  certify  without  a hearing  that-  there  is  ne  contro- 
versy within  the  meaning  et  this  coot  ion  d-  he  has  by  invoctigotion  octablichod 
t^  there  is  ne  dispute  as  te  the  omount  of  the  fee  due.  Service  of  such  certi. 
heat  ion  shall  be  made  upon  ah  partiec  conoorned  by  registered  er  oortified  mad 
with  return  receipt  requested  and  such  certihcation  shall  become  conclusive  LO- 

W i I t /T  tf  r\r\  rvKk  bi  bv  ^ f mt  bbt  I '-i.  /-\m 

j 1 T^T  Tt  ? I e rr  frc^a  TtTtjtt  ctttj 

ndosionor  during  that  period: 
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Appendix  F 

LIST  OF  WITNESSES 


Date  of  Transcript 


Witnesses 

Representing 

Testimony 

Page 

Botwin,  Michael  

...Deputy  Attorney  General, 
California. 

6-14-72 

7 

Gavin,  John  

. President,  Screen  Actors 
Guild. 

6-14-72 

23 

Migden,  Chester 

...Assistant  National  Executive  6-14-72 
Secretary,  Screen  Actors 
Guild. 

23 

Bartush,  Jeanine  M. 

.Consumer  (Re:  Sanford 
Enterprises). 

6-14-72 

55 

Jones,  Sanford  _ 

...Owner,  Sanford  Enterprises 

6-14-72 

6-19-72 

65 

620 

Berstein,  Richard  

...Motion  Picture  Producer 
(Re:  Sanford  Enterprises). 

6-14-72 

65 

Waggoner,  Loren  K. 

..Sgt.,  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  Bunco  Squad, 

6-14-72 

119 

Davis,  Roger 

..Assistant  Secretary, 
William  Morris  Agency. 

6-14-72 

135 

Drury,  Treesa  

...Consumer  Affairs  Director, 
KHJ— TV. 

6-14-72 

159 

White,  Leslie 

...Consumer  (Re:  American 
Model  Service). 

6-14-72 

171 

Bullet,  Patricia 

..Consumer  (Re:  Wesley 
Dana  Agency). 

6-15-72 

186 

Smith,  Conrad 

..Deputy  Western  Regional 
Director,  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality. 

6-15-72 

200 

Fields,  Lulu  

..President,  Lulu  Fields 
Charm  and  Modeling 
School. 

6-15-72 

208 

Young,  Fanny  C.  

..Director  of  Promotion  and  6-15-72 
Publicity,  Radio  Station 
XPRS;  Chairperson, 

California  Communications 
Coalition. 

216 

Trosper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 

..Consumers  (Re:  Mini 
Models). 

6-15-72 

233 

Winters,  Ralph  H 

. Head  of  Television  Casting, 
Universial  Studios. 

6-15-72 

249 

Kaplan,  Samuel  . 

..Executive  Vice-President, 
International  Famous 
Agency. 

6-15-72 

269 

Stern,  Charles  

..President,  Charles  Stern 
Agency. 

6-15-72 

283 
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Alexander,  Bonnie 

Consumer  (Re:  Craie  and 
Associates). 

6-15-72 

302 

Johnson,  William  H. 

Photographer  

6-15-72 

311 

Holder,  Patricia  S.  

Consumer  (Re:  Pat  Quinlan 

Agency. 

6-15-72 

325 

Gardner,  Jerome  D 

Sgt.,  Pasadena  Police 

Department  (Re:  Pat 
Quinlan  Agency). 

6-15-72 

325 

Davis,  Mary  Webb 

Owner,  Mary  Webb  Davis 
Modeling  Agency  and 
Pacific  Artists  Agency. 

6-16-72 

339 

Dewalt,  Richard  C 

.Chief,  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment  Agencies,  State  of 
California  Deparament  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

6-16-72 

368 

Felando,  Mary 

Consumer  (Re:  Pat  Quinlan 
Agency). 

6-16-72 

383 

Oreb,  Mary  

do - 

6-16-72 

383 

Aguirre,  Ella 

do - -- 

6-16-72 

397 

Guilford,  Alice  

..Consumer  (Re:  Wesley 

. Dana  Agency). 

6-16-72 

409 

Cousins,  loanino 

. do 

6-16-72 

410 

Tytherleigh,  David  

Assistant  Executive  Secre- 

tary  of  American  Federa- 
tion of  Television  and 
Radio  Artists. 

6-16-72 

428 

Smith,  Kathy  

Director,  Children’s  Talent 
Department,  Abrams- 
Rubaloff  Agency. 

6-16-72 

448 

Goetz,  Theodore 

Producer,  Director,  Film 

Fair. 

6-16-72 

467 

Hemenover,  Sharon  

..Consumer  (Re:  Wynn 

Studios). 

6-16-72 

484 

LaSeur,  Jay 

..Detective,  San  Diego 

Sheriff’s  Department  (Re: 
Craig  and  Associates). 

6-19-72 

505 

Ross,  Chuck  

Owner,  Cinema  Production 
Research  and  Associates. 

6-19-72 

515 

619 

Sider,  Pauline 

Consumer  (Re:  Cinema 

Production  Research  and 
Associates). 

6-19-72 

574 

Moore,  Annabelle  

Consumer  (Re:  Affiliated 

Artist’s  Agency). 

6-19-72 

584 

Kruss,  Mala  

Ex-employee,  American 

Model  Service. 

6-19-72 

601 

Lyon,  Lois 

.Client  of  Sanford 

Enterprises. 

6-19-72 

633 

Rhymes,  Mary 

do 

6-19-72 

648 

Lawrence,  Robert  D. 

do 

6-19-72 

652 
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LISTING  OF  NUMBERED  FOOTNOTES* 


Chapter  II.  Nature  of  the  Problem 


1.  p.  34 

2.  p.  36;  CX  3 

3.  p.  434 

4.  p.  262 

5.  p.  342 

6.  CX  2 

7.  p.  146 

8.  CX  6 


Chapter  III.  Phony  Talent  Agencies 

1.  p.  17 

2.  p.  37 

3.  p.  122 

4.  pp.  521-522 

5.  p.  522 

6.  pp.  553-554 

7.  p.  124 

8.  pp.  205-206 

9.  p.  192 

10.  p.  455 

11.  pp.  59;  575 

12.  p.  227 

13.  p.  353 

14.  p.  353 

15.  p.  5 

16.  p.  43 

17.  p.  204 

18.  p.  207 

19.  pp.  3-4 

20.  p.  204 

21.  p.  42 


9.  p.  49 

10.  p.  47 

11.  p.  137 

12.  p..  46 

13.  p.  137 

14.  p.  45 

15.  p.  293 


22.  p.  223 

23.  p.  226 

24.  p.  226 

25.  p.  17 

26.  pp.  53-54 

27.  p.  128 

28.  Additional  examples  can  be  found  on 

pages  230,  305,  332,  389,  390,  400,  412, 
414,  415,  417,  423,  487,  506,  658  of  the 
transcript. 

29.  p.  197 

30.  p.  202 

31.  p.  220 

32.  p.  225 

33.  p.  407 

34.  p.  226 

35.  p.  8 

36.  p.  11 

37.  p.  121 

38.  pp.  167-168 

39.  p.  436 


Chapter  IV.  Practices  Employed  by  Phony  Talent  and  Modeling 
Agencies 


1. 

p.  10 

20. 

pp.  235-236;  CX  12 

2. 

p.  523 

21. 

p.  509 

3. 

pp.  198;  305 

22. 

p.  88 

4. 

p.  374 

23. 

p.  97 

5. 

p.  278 

24. 

p.  548 

6. 

p.  541 

25. 

p.  191 

7. 

p.  550 

26. 

p.  511 

8. 

p.  567 

27. 

p.  187 

9. 

p.  234 

28. 

p.  191 

10. 

p.  247;  CX  13,  14 

29. 

p.  209 

11. 

pp.  127-128 

30. 

p.  211;  CX  27,  31 

12. 

p.  124 

31. 

pp.  348-349 

13. 

p.  56 

32. 

p.  301 

14. 

pp.  55—58 

33. 

CX  17a,  17b,  18 

15. 

pp.  326-328 

34. 

pp.  384-395 

16. 

See  pp.  508  and  509  of  the  transcript  for 

35. 

pp.  397-399 

a description  of  the  sales  pitch. 

36. 

p.  402 

17. 

pp.  576-577 

37. 

pp.  588-591 

18. 

CX  3 

38. 

p.  370 

19. 

p.  397 

Chapter  V.  Results  of  the  Hearings 

1.  p.  66  2.  p.  371 

* Page  references  are  to  transcript  of  public  hearings,  "Unnamed  Talent  and  Modeling 
Agencies."  File  No.  722  3268,  June  14-19,  1972. 

CX  refers  to  Commission  Exhibits. 
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